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Reading the World Today 


Introduction 


Reading the World Today was the theme of the twenty- 
third annual session of the Claremont College Reading Con- 
ference held during the period July 11-15, 1955. This con- 
ference treats reading as a basic human process which is 
utilized in all adaptive behavior. The process of reading 
printed words is recognized as an important application of 
the basic human reading process, but it is not all important. 
Humankind must read many other things as well as printed 
words. A student pursuing this broad concept of the read- 
ing process and of its functions in human behavior con- 
ceived the following piquant idea, “While the World is 
getting smaller, our environment is expanding. We must 
learn to read our expanding environment.” 


The twenty-third annual session of our conference at- 
tacked the problem of, “reading our expanding environ- 
ment.” Perhaps the most difficult aspect of our expanding 
environment is the people who live and perform within our 
area of regard. Dr. Turner approaches the problem of INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING as an “exercise in reading na- 
tional perspective.” (Pages 13-32.) He shows how “national 
perspective” produces a “flavor of significance” for people 
which affects understanding both within and across national 
lines. Here is an excellent example of McCall’s thesis: “We 
must learn to read ourselves, other people, and things which 
affect human behavior” (Eleventh Yearbook, this series) . 


Reading may serve to facilitate understanding and co- 
operation or it may serve otherwise. Professor Schubert dis- 
cusses READING as a “bond or barrier to understanding one’s 
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fellow man.” (Pages 33-40.) He identifies several techniques 
which are useful in doing “critical reading.” 

Earth writing (geography) is a powerful stimulus to hu- 
man behavior. Dr. Kohn identifies several aspects of READING 
IN GEOGRAPHY TO GAIN WorLD UNDERSTANDING. (Pages 
41-58.) He considers five ways in which geography con- 
tributes to an effective reading program. These include both 
primary (non symbolic) and secondary (symbolic) reading 
activities. 

Commentators on educational matters have tended to 
imply that deficiencies and inabilities with printed word 
reading are characteristic only of the products of American 
public schools. Dr. Karlson, a native and a teacher in a foreign 
land before he was certificated in America, takes issue with 
that implication. He cites extensive studies which show that 
READING Is AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM. (Pages 59-72.) 
The severity of the difficulty which peoples in various lands 
experience with printed word reading is dependent upon 
the language forms to far greater extent than it is dependent 
upon instructional methods. Citations of studies regarding 
reading in many lands are given. These will be useful to 
students of printed word reading. 

Shall we read the Earth as the home of man or shall we 
read man making his home on Earth? This is a question which 
has produced great concern among curriculum builders. Dr. 
Douglass rejects the “either-or” aspects of this dilemma. 
ReapING How THE ENVIRONMENT INFLUENCES HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS (pages 73-84), he believes, includes “both 
horns” and the intervening space of the dilemma as well. 
An “expanding environment” involves Earth contacts as 
well as contacts with peoples and nations. Geographers and 
other readers of man’s ecological problems have conceived 
principles of Earth-man relationships. These should be used 
as guides by curriculum builders and teachers. 
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Many people throughout the world have had vivid ex- 
periences recently which give personalized meaning to these 
lines from the Ancient Mariner: 


“Water, water everywhere, 
And nary a drop to drink.” 


READING THE WoRLD Topay certainly involves a con- 
cern for water. Flood control or drought alleviation are 
practically universal human problems. Let’s TAKE a REapD- 
ING ON THE FLoop MENACE (pages 85-96), proposes Chief 
Amon. Surely here is an application of the reading process 
with which illiteracy has too long been tolerated. Reading 
man’s water resources is essential for human survival. 


Since people are usually “down on anything they are 
not up on,” Miss Heaton discusses Ustnc LITERATURE TO 
ExpPLORE CULTURAL BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 
(Pages 97-104.) In order that we may become one people 
within our “one nation, indivisible . . .”, we must read one 
another with understanding and appreciation. A judicious 
use of authentic literature makes more feasible our entering 
into the lives of our fellow-men. 


Edgar Dale presents a stimulating and pertinent idea 
when he points out that it is our task To INVEsT WITH 
MEANING. (Pages 105-110.) “Education,” he says, “‘is the 
process of investing one’s actions with meaning. It means a 
concern for the consequences of one’s actions, their means 
and ends.” This suggests that as we “read our expanding 
environments” we must constantly be aware that we are 
active in affecting the nature of the environment. The idea 
that, “everyone is a product of his future,” may make us 
choose our roles with greater care. 


Aural reading (hearing) involves not only the sounds 
of words, but the entire gamut of sounds which affect human 
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life. Fortunately there are among us those who sense the 
values of aural reading and who strive to develop better 
consideration for those who are handicapped in their hearing. 
Willard B. Hargrave discusses AURAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCa- 
TION. (Pages 111-116.) His is a re-view following a period of 
years since he previously discussed these problems. Improve- 
ment is reported but adequacy is far from being accom- 
plished in these regards. 


The Claremont Conference has long been concerned 
with the aural and visual processes as they affect reading. 
Dr. Frank W. Weymouth spoke to the conferees through 
the courtesy of the California Optometric Association and 
the Orange Belt Optometric Association. SomME ASPECTS OF 
ViIsUAL PERCEPTION AS RELATED TO EDUCATION (pages 117- 
128) were presented. He clearly distinguished between mere 
sight and vision. Visual perception is an important field for 
educational study. The development of vision is accom- 
plished mainly through learning. Dr. Weymouth presented 
a startling idea, when he said, “There is evidence, too im- 
portant to be ignored, that those children who do not have 
clear images before an early age, somewhere near six years, 
never develop the degree of acuity that other persons enjoy.” 
Education has been remiss in not giving this important sub- 
ject more consideration. 


On the principle that “misery loves company” it is 
refreshing to be reminded that other fields as well as educa- 
tion have difficulty with communication. The term ”gobble- 
dygook” has its origin outside our field. However, Willard 
Abraham used it with pertinency in READING GOBBLEDY- 
GOOK (pages 129-146) for the conference session. We need 
to be called to task frequently for the ambiguities and par- 
tial truths that we permit in discussions of reading. 


One aspect of our expanding environment is the in- 
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creased number of youth our society is acquiring. The period 
of transition from being a child to being an adult has never 
been easy. There seems to be evidence that this transition is 
becoming more difficult as our society develops. Hence, it 
is right and proper that we give serious attention to READING 
THE CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN ADULTS 
AND YOUTH (pages 147-171). 

As one listens to adults and youths discussing this prob- 
lem one is tempted to paraphrase Dr. Turner’s title for the 
first article of this yearbook. The new title would read, 
“Human Understanding: an exercise in reading age and social 
perspective.” This is a part of our reading responsibility 
which we neglect at our peril. The youth of today are the 
adults of tomorrow. Our society must not remain illiterate 
with regard to this reading task. 

For those who think that we have expanded the concept 
of reading too far, we would call their attention to the hymn, 
READING THE Book ARouND You (preface). This was 
composed nearly 400 years ago. It calls attention to a “book” 
which is always at hand and always pertinent to human life. 


The twenty-fourth annual session of the Claremont 
Reading Conference will treat of BALANCING THE READING 
Procrams. This conference stresses concern with the nature 
of the reading process itself more than with any stimulus 
such as printed words, spoken words, or things or symbols. 
The reading process is the process of making discriminative 
reactions. 








International Understanding: An Exercise 
in Reading National Perspective 


Racpu H. Turner, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The subject of national perspectives is a topic of much 
current interest in sociology and social psychology and is re- 
lated to contemporary studies in “national character.” The 
concept reflects a growing awareness that people from dif- 
ferent nations and people raised in different cultures see ob- 
jects and events differently. These differences in “perspec- 
tive” are in turn stabilized in the personality organization 
and contribute to problems of international understanding. 


The term “ethnocentrism,” introduced by an early so- 
ciologist, William Graham Sumner, points to an important 
attitude underlying international misunderstanding.” To- 
day we are all acquainted with this idea that the members 
of every society regard their own way of life as the best and 
look down upon all others as being inferior. We, for exam- 
ple, are accustomed to contrasting “‘civilized” people with 
“pagans” or “backward” nations. Many nations are like the 
Navajo, whose tribal name carries the invidious meaning of 
“the people.” 


During the last few decades educators have displayed 
considerable energy and resourcefulness in training their 
students to detect and repudiate ethnocentrism in them- 
selves. Sometimes, however, the understanding of ethnocen- 
trism remains fairly superficial. We recognize ethnocentrism 
until we get into a state of stress. When we become involved 
in a war or a cold war or any sort of international crisis, the 
veneer of understanding has a way of peeling off, and then 
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we are left with our underlying ethnocentrism. We feel very 
virtuous over having been broad-minded for so long. But 
now that our broad-mindedness is not being reciprocated, 
we must “get down to facts” and “deal with things as they 
are.” 

The Meaning of Perspective. More recently another 
pace-making idea has gained increasing attention. There is 
no one term for this idea since it has developed in many dif- 
ferent ways. Common to the several lines of development is 
the conception that culture is not merely a system of belief 
in our own superiority, but that culture consists of the con- 
ceptual and perceptual framework through which we expe- 
rience events. Social scientists have learned that the mean- 
ing of any happening is not obvious in itself, but rather that 
an event can be experienced only in terms of the concepts 
which the experiencer has available. Every culture brings 
a little different set of perspectives. Hence, the people in 
each culture see events from a little different angle so that 
the events themselves look a little different. Because the 
events look different to us, the very facts as we know them 
are different. Consequently, cultures conveying different 
perspectives thereby provide their people with somewhat 
different sets of facts on which to base their actions. 

We can illustrate the concept of perspective with a very 
simple, common-sense example. Let us consider the instance 
of a man who comments to his wife, after finishing dinner, 
“That was a good dinner, dear.” His wife is likely to respond 
spontaneously, but we have to know a little about the wife to 
know how she will respond. The husband’s statement, by it- 
self, is incomplete. The wife must add something to the 
statement before she can really respond to it. Does the hus- 
band really mean, “That was a good dinner tonight, just as 
all your dinners are good,” or does he mean, “That was a 
good dinner tonight for a change.”’? 
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It makes all the difference in the world which of these 
interpretations is placed on the statement. The husband’s 
remark is a “gesture.” A gesture is an incomplete act.’ The 
person who hears or sees the gesture has to complete it in 
imagination. He has to add something to make a complete 
experience out of it. How you and I complete these ges- 
tures determines how we will respond to them. 


Now let us suppose further that the wife makes the 
unfavorable interpretation, responds in an offended manner, 
and an argument results. Inside of two or three minutes 
neither one would probably remember the exact words that 
set off the argument. Each might have a clear-cut memory 
of what had been said, but probably not corresponding 
exactly with what had actually been said. The wife might 
remember that the husband either said a little more than 
he actually did—‘Well, it’s a good thing that you cooked 
a good meal, at last”—or that he had a slight sneer in his 
voice when he said it. The husband is likely to remember 
the incident with a few embellishments in a little different 
direction. 


The point of elaborating the illustration is to empha- 
size that what we remember is not an objective event. What 
we remember is the event reconstructed in terms of the in- 
terpretation we place upon it. We don’t remember the ges- 
ture. We remember the complete act as we completed it in 
imagination and the gesture as being consistent with our in- 
terpretation. What we remember and the “facts” upon 
which we act are the interpretations, the completions, placed 
upon events. 


There are an infinite number of variations in perspec- 
tive which individuals can bring to bear at different times. 
However, there are also some very general differences in 
the perspectives which are taught in different cultures. For 
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this reason people in different cultures tend to see the events 
of the world somewhat differently. The problem of interna- 
tional misunderstanding must be traced to see events that 
happen to them somewhat differently. 


Cultural Embodiment of National Perspective. Cultur- 
al perspectives are communicated in many different ways. In 
the first place they tend to be embodied in language. We 
have come to understand that language is more than a set of 
arbitrary symbols for some common ideas, that language is 
a framework for thinking and for feeling. People in one 
society apparently cannot even experience some of the same 
emotions as people in other societies, because they lack the 
terms to indicate such emotions to themselves. Recent lin- 
guistic analysis has shown that much can be learned about 
the perspectives of people in different cultures by studying 
what their language includes and what their language does 
not include, what can be transliterated from one langauge 
to another, and what can only be translated in the roughest 
kind of approximation.’ 


The perspectives transmitted through language tend 
also to be reenforced in our everyday preoccupations, par- 
ticularly in the major way of making a living. The econ- 
omist Veblen was a pioneer in pointing out that each type 
of industry has its own fundamental way of looking at the 
universe.’ The workman preoccupied all day with earning 
a living acquires a habitual way of seeing things which he 
then tends to project onto the whole world around him. The 
craftsman whose work consists of deciding what he wants 
to make, getting the right tools, designing the object, and 
executing the design through meticulous craftsmanship 
tends to see the happenings in the world in the same way. For 
example, he thinks in terms of single causes, just as every 
craft object is the work of a single craftsman. 
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Today we think in terms of “multiple causation” and 
regard this shift as a major intellectual advance. Does it oc- 
cur to us that the shift is not so much an intellectual advance 
as it is a reflection of a change in the dominant industry of 
our day? When the dominant occupations of the day were 
the crafts, we thought in terms of the single cause because 
objects were made by the single craftsman. Today we have 
mass production in which no one person makes anything, 
but hundreds of thousands of people are joined together to 
help to make one finished object. The individual who is used 
to thinking in terms of mass production automatically sees 
in the universe around him not a single cause for each hap- 
pening but many causes, just as many people make one ob- 
ject. This is but one of many possible illustrations of the 
manner in which the principal occupation of a people tends 
to determine the perspective through which they see all the 
events in the larger world around them. 


These perspectives tend to be carried into family life, 
whether or not they are taught. Family life tends every- 
where to be a small replica of the larger world around. If 
the larger world is a world of strong authority, then the fam- 
ily is patterned in terms of strong authority. If the larger 
world around is highly competitive in its outlook, the fam- 
ily tends to be competitive. Our efforts to evade the compe- 
titiveness in our own society have led to all sorts of subtle, 
hidden forms of rivalry and competition within the family. 
The competition is there, even though it is driven under- 
ground. Thus the dominant perspectives of any culture 
which are conveyed in the language and reinforced in the 
daily work life also get transmitted unwittingly through the 
family. 

There are many facets to this idea of national perspec- 
tive, but we shall deal with only one. We shall examine per- 
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spective as the manner in which a person is prepared to in- 
terpret the behavior of another, especially a stranger, in per- 
son-to-person relations. How do our actions look to the peo- 
ple of other nations? How do their actions look to us? To 
what degree are there misunderstandings because our actions 
don’t look the same to them as they look to us? What sort of 
preparation do most of the people in a given nation bring to 
each meeting with another person? When we meet a stranger 
for the first time, what sort of preoccupations do we have, 
what sort of expectations do we have which will determine 
what we shall see in that other person and what we shall re- 
gard as the practical way of dealing with him? We can de- 
scribe some differences in national perspectives in these terms. 
I should like to consider four general aspects of national per- 
spective as displayed in person-to-person relationships. 


Dominant Anxieties and National Perspectives. If we 
want to know how two people are going to interact when 
they meet, the first question that we could ask is, “What 
fears and anxieties does each bring to a relationship?” The 
fears and anxieties that we bring to a relationship sensitize 
us. The things that we fear are the things we are most likely 
to see. For example, a person who is insecure in his personal 
position is more likely to interpret the behavior of another 
person towards him as a slight than is some person who is not 
insecure. The person who is insecure, who is afraid that some- 
one is going to put him in a bad light, will be unconsciously 
looking for some evidence that the other person is slighting 
him. Since he is looking for it, he probably won’t have very 
much trouble seeing it. The result is a vicious circle of inse- 
curity. If a person is insecure, he feels slights towards him 
which further convince him of his insecurity, creating a 
self-reinforcing circle which he cannot escape until he begins 
to get some outside perspective on himself. 
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There are many types of fears and anxieties that people 
bring to relationships which will determine what they will 
see in the other person. A very obvious example of this will 
be the way in which a person from a society that places tre- 
mendous emphasis upon rank sees the behavior of another 
person towards him. 


When I start naming actual nations, I want you to rea- 
lize that this study of national perspectives and national 
character is a very young study. We have to speak in broad 
approximations. We cannot speak as if there were complete 
uniformity within nations nor can we speak as if we were 
certain of the characterizations which we give. So I trust 
you will take these in the spirit in which they are offered. I 
could remain at the level of abstractions, not naming any na- 
tions and be free from criticism, but I probably wouldn’t 
get any points across to you. If I start giving concrete illus- 
trations, you will undoubtedly be almost as much disturbed 
by them as I am. 


The German people, particularly the dominant Prussian 
element, may serve as an example. Psychological studies, con- 
tent analyses of the motion pictures, plays, and written ma- 
terial which appeal to the German people, and various oth- 
er types of evidence all support the belief that the Germans 
are a very rank-conscious people, quite sensitive about hav- 
ing everyone’s station in life properly identified and recog- 
nized. There is the example of the professor’s wife who is 
much upset when she is introduced as “Frau Professor——,” 
instead of “Frau Professor Doktor——.” Each title must be 
included. 


People who come from a very rank-conscious society 
necessarily bring a predominant anxiety to any relationship 
with a stranger lest their proper rank not be recognized. 
Consequently, they are likely to interpret subtle, peripheral 
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aspects of the behavior of that other person as an indication 
of disrespect of rank. This tendency is in contrast to our 
American pattern which sometimes requires that we go in 
the opposite direction. An American has to prove that he 
doesn’t care about rank. He has to make more of this than 
he actually believes. When we interact with people who come 
from the rank conscious culture, our behavior almost inevit- 
ably is likely to be interpreted as disrespectful, somewhat 
barbaric, distinctly improper. “Impertinent” is a very appro- 
priate term for the way our behaviour must necessarily look. 
We, on the other hand, are likely to class people from such 
a country with that objectionable element in our own society 
that we call authoritarians. 


This is perhaps one of the more obvious examples. Let 
me offer two other illustrations of this same question; name- 
ly, what are the fears and anxieties that a people bring to a 
relationship as determined by their national perspective? 
There have been some interesting speculative analyses of the 
Russian people. They are perhaps the most speculative of all, 
since we cannot enter Russia to study the people. Those 
studied directly are persons who have left Russia and hence 
may be quite atypical. Furthermore, Russia is a vast country 
with a great variety of cultures mixed together. But among 
the so-called “Great Russian” people, one student, Goeffrey 
Gorer, has found what he thinks is a consistent tendency to 
see only two alternatives in any relationship with a stranger. 
The relationship can only be one of complete equality or one 
of complete dominance and submission. If you have relations 
with another person, the relationships either place both of 
you completely on a par, or the relationships are such that 
one is completely dominated by the other.’ 


This pattern is quite in contrast to our relativistic Amer- 
ican point of view. We are very concerned about fine grada- 
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tions of dominance and submission. One of our prominent 
psychologists has developed a test to measure dominance and 
submission, not in terms of whether a person is dominant or 
submissive, but along a continuum of degrees of dominance 
and submission. 


If a person approaches a relationship with the idea that 
it can only be equality or dominance-submission, he brings 
the fear that he may be completely dominated. Under these 
circumstances I think it is easy to see how a typical Great 
Russian might have difficulty accepting a world relationship 
such as we have now, with one bloc a little stronger than the 
other, or vice versa. There seems to be no alternative but the 
complete dominance of one or the other. 


Great Russians are also said to be characterized by “dif- 
fuse feelings of guilt.” Persons with such vague, unfocused 
feelings of guilt don’t feel guilty about particular things or 
towards particular persons. Such patterns are found some- 
times among our own children who have had a rather stern 
upbringing. Such children always know they have done some- 
thing wrong, although they don’t know what it is because 
the standards held up to them have always been unattainable. 
They can’t anticipate the next source of difficulty; but any 
time there is trouble, they are reasonably sure that they are 
the cause of it. The pattern is perhaps a little different from 
what we might find in the typical Russian, but the resemb- 
lances are instructive. 


The chief anxiety of such people is a fear that the other 
person will arouse these feelings of guilt, will bring them to 
the surface and make them specific..A person who feels a lit- 
tle guilty is much more likely to react defensively when his 
behavior is questioned than a person who doesn’t have guilt 
feelings. A person who has no sense of having done wrong 
is likely to be quite moderate in response to the criticism of 
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his behavior, but a person who feels that he might have done 
something wrong is likely to respond aggressively. He is like- 
ly to interpret any criticism, any disagreement with his point 
of view, as a: personal and hostile attack upon him. We have 
all seen children in the classroom who are like this. They have 
to respond defensively in order to protect themselves from 
constant reminders of their guilt feelings. 


People of this sort who encounter a situation in which 
they can no longer respond aggressively and defensively can 
then go to the other extreme. They tend to fall all over them- 
selves in confessing, in debasing themselves, in accepting self- 
punishment in order to eradicate their guilt. It may be the 
sheerest speculation, but Goeffrey Gorer has suggested that 
this mechanism accounts for the fantastic pattern of con- 
fessions by Soviet officials who are purged. These officials 
frequently go to completely unreasonable extremes in admit- 
ting all kinds of crimes that they could not possibly have 
committed when they are finally brought into the bad graces 
of the party. 


If we try to look at our own country as a person with 
one of these foreign perspectives would look at it, we can 
see some of the precarious consequences for international re- 
lations. Think back to the statements of our President, of 
our Secretary of State, of all our public officials, and the 
statements in the American press. Think how these would 
sound to persons with the perspectives we have discussed. 


It is appropriate for us to talk about our own perspec- 
tive here. What anxieties, what fears do we bring? David 
Riesman, in his book, The Lonely Crowd, has recently helped 
to bring together a good many ideas that have been scattered 
in the literature for several years.® These ideas are brought 
together in a fairly effective way by discussing contempor- 
ary changes in the perspective of modern man. 
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The American carries an important anxiety over being 
accepted, over being liked as a person. This preoccupation 
does not characterize most societies. In most societies a book 
like Dale Carnegie’s, How to Win Friends and Influence 
People would never have been a best seller. The book and oth- 
ers like it became as popular as they did because they touched 
a responsive chord in the American personality structure. 
There are enough Americans who are worried about whether 
they are being liked by everybody, whether they make 
friends with everybody they meet, to buy this book in vast 
quantities. 


When people bring this sort of perspective to a rela- 
tionship, it means that they see the actions of others as evi- 
dence of personal friendliness or personal unfriendliness. 
They tend to describe their relationships in these terms. 
When you read the newspapers during the next few days, 
notice how many of our popular depictions of our relations 
with other nations are in terms of friendly or unfriendly na- 
tions, friendly reactions and unfriendly reactions. This per- 
spective of ours—the concern over being liked, over being 
friends, over being accepted on a personal basis—gets pro- 
jected into the language that we use metaphorically in dealing 
with other people. This perspective goes so far that even a 
certain amount of banter, even a certain amount of ridicule, 
seems to be desirable in interpersonal relations, because it 
proves you are really friends. One person can’t tease another 
unless they are really friends. The relations between people 
at a distance tend to be more formal. 


Americans, then, are likely to interpret the person who 
is very polite as being a little unfriendly. I have been struck 
from time to time by the problems of understanding which 
develop between the British and ourselves. Americans often 
think that the British are cold and unfriendly. What we are 
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doing is placing our perspective on their actions. Their great- 
er emphasis on proper methods of intercourse, propriety in 
behavior, etc., from our perspective of emphasis on being 
one of the gang—being accepted—is interpreted as being un- 
friendly. 


Karen Horney, a psychiatrist, has pointed out that this 
preoccupation with being liked and being accepted is a natur- 
al consequence of an extremely competitive orientation.‘ 
The strains of a continuous highly competitive relationship 
are more than most of us can withstand. We conceal and 
camouflage competitiveness in this preoccupation with be- 
ing liked and being accepted, and imagine respite from rival- 
ry in being genuinely loved. 


Underneath the concern to be liked is also a concern 
lest the other be a competitor. When we look at another na- 
tion, we tend to view relations in these terms. If you look 


through the newspapers, you will see the degree to which 
there are both disguised and open references to a sort of com- 
petition between nations. Which is going to be the most dom- 
inant nation? Who is going to run the world? Who is going 
to be the biggest and strongest nation? 


Significant Audience and National Perspectives. We 
have observed how dominant anxieties constitute an impor- 
tant aspect of national perspectives. A second aspect of per- 
spective might be called the “inclusiveness of our significant 
audience.” By our significant audience I mean the people 
whose opinions we care about. There are certain people 
whom we want to think well of us. There are others about 
whom we don’t care very much. We try to teach our chil- 
dren that they can’t be liked by everybody and that the im- 
portant thing is to learn which people are worth pleasing. 
The child who wants to be liked by everybody very soon be- 
comes a juvenile delinquent or whatever else the local gang 
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happens to expect of him. All people make these discrimina- 
tions with respect to what we might call their significant 
audience. 


Nations differ in the inclusiveness of the significant 
audience. How big is this audience whose opinions we care 
about? The United States is almost unique among the na- 
tions of the world in the inclusiveness of its perspective. We 
are probably one of few nations who really care what all the 
nations of the world think of us. 


By contrast, societies which are very familistic in their 
organization tend to have a very restricted significant au- 
dience. By familistic organization I mean a society in which 
life is very much organized within the confines of the ex- 
tended family, the clan, the body of close and distant rela- 
tives. Many primitive societies and “folk” societies are organ- 
ized in this way. The only things that really matter in life 


are the things that happen within the extended family. 
Events outside seldom matter. The idea that a person would 
change his behavior in order to please a person in the next 
village is practically inconcievable to the average primitive 
or dweller in a folk society. 


Many of our modern societies also have a much more 
heavily familistic orientation than we have. We are all ac- 
quainted with the importance of the extended family in 
China. Some of the indifference that is found in China and 
among some of the other Oriental people toward the course 
of events in their nation reflects this restricted significant 
audience. The fact that they can live in their own families 
and see filth, misery, and sickness right near by and not even 
care to do anything about it reflects the fact that the world 
that counts to them is restricted within the family.> We can- 
not expect such people to get worked up about internation- 
al problems. They don’t see the communist versus the demo- 
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cratic struggle in the terms that we do. The struggle is of 
importance only as it affects the scope of the family. The 
fact of the matter is that both sides are destroying tradition- 
al family life. The democracies are bringing industrialization 
which destroys the extended family pattern and the com- 
munists are also bringing industrialization. As far as the 
world that really counts is concerned, there isn’t much to 
choose from this sort of perspective. Any wild hope that 
there will be an ideological crusade to throw out communism 
in favor of democracy hardly takes account of the fact that 
the vital world, the world that counts, is a restricted world. 
Events outside that world are seen as relatively unimportant. 


To a small degree the same sort of pattern is found in 
the French nation. You are perhaps acquainted with the 
French word, “foyer.” The word cannot be exactly trans- 
lated into English. The nearest thing that we can say is that 
“foyer” is something of a cross between “family” and 
“home.” It represents sort of a closed intimate circle of the 
family group centered around its territorial base. But unlike 
the family as we think of it, which is quite limited in scope, 
foyer is a more inclusive, more deeply meaningful entity. 
The child from his earliest training learns to make a sharp 
differentiation between the foyer and that which is outside 
the foyer. That which is within the foyer is the source of 
life’s real satisfaction. That which is outside the foyer has 
little to offer but frustrations. Those who are happiest, those 
who live the most worthwhile lives, are those who learn to 
restrict their ambitions, restrict their outlooks so that they 
find their lives within the foyer.® 


American commentators have recently been asking how 
the French people can be so indifferent to public opinion, to 
be a constant stumbling block in the way of achieving Euro- 
pean unity. But this is a typically American kind of question. 
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Frenchmen of the traditional type could not ask that kind 
of question. It would not be meaningful. We are asssuming 
implicitly that everybody cares about world public opinion, 
but to the traditional Frenchman, what those outside the 
foyer think does not matter. Only the misguided are more 
sensitive to opinions from outside the foyer than they are to 
those from within. Hence public opinion does not have the 
same impact. When we try to use this approach with the 
French people, we are bound to run up against an impasse. 

Codes Governing Behavior. Let us consider a third as- 
pect of these differences in national perspective. When we 
approach another person, we bring fears and anxieties which 
sensitize us to features of the other’s behavior. We bring a 
conception of whose response matters and whose response 
doesn’t matter. We also bring some implicit assumptions 
about the kind of code which governs the behavior of these 
other people. Nations differ in the degree to which their 
national perspective leads them to assume that the other is 
governed by some sort of moral code which restrains his ac- 
tions in the common interest. 

A very interesting analysis has been made of the people 
in one part of Burma. L. M. Hanks, Jr., notes that the peo- 
ple of Burma seem to be preoccupied with a struggle for 
power. At the drop of a hat one group sets out to overthrow 
some other group. He notes, however, that this activity 
doesn’t have the sustained and serious character that would 
be found in a real power-driven society. Burmese can laugh 
and they don’t take their struggles too seriously. They don’t 
seem to be interested in power for power’s sake. Hanks 
came to the conclusion that the Burmese national character 
could be described as dominated by a “quest for autonomy,” 
a quest for freedom. One way of gaining freedom is to get 
control of the other fellow before the other fellow gets con- 
trol of you.” 
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We can carry the analysis a step further by asking in 
what kind of society the way to attain freedom is to boss 
the other fellow before he bosses you. It is a kind of society 
in which there is no common code which constrains both of 
you against passing certain limits in your dealings with the 
other. The individual cannot assume that certain techniques 
will not be used because they violate the rules of fair play. 

Burma is a nation which has had no recent real nation- 
al unity. The development of such common codes of respect 
for the rights of others comes from an experience of national 
unity and a government which is somewhat interested in the 
welfare of its people. Hanks observes that a revolution in 
Burma does not consist of one revolutionary group trying 
to overthrow a dominant group. Rather, there will be four 
competing revolutionary groups all trying to overthrow the 
dominant group and overthrow each other too. The groups 
are not identified by separate ideals and philosophies of gov- 
ernment. They are groups operating in the anarchistic situa- 
tion in which a common code is not assumed to be govern- 
ing the behavior of the other. 


The situation can be illustrated with the practice of tak- 
ing turns. A child can be quite readily trained to take turns 
when he can count on everyone else also waiting his turn. 
The practice of taking turns works so long as everyone is 
bound by the same code. But when others are not bound by 
the code of taking turns, the only practice which works is 
that of pushing to get ahead of everyone else. 

If we seek a basis for interpreting the events in south- 
eastern Asia as the Communists have been moving south- 
ward, as problems have arisen in the relations with governing 
powers, as a series of minor revolutions have broken out, etc., 
it would be a mistake to see them in terms of our American 
outlook. Many of the people in some of these nations have 
not had the kind of experience that would justify them in 
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assuming that persons outside the family circle are governed 
by a code which places some sort of reciprocal obligation 
upon them. 


There are also differences between nations in the type 
of code attributed to others. The analysis of popular plays 
in Germany has shown that the Germans assume a code, but 
the code is one of absolute ideals, whereas the American code 
tends to be a code of bargaining and compromise.° We ap- 
proach a person with the idea that if we give in a little, he 
will feel compelled to give in a little. The reason we offer 
to compromise is because we take it for granted implicitly 
that the other fellow will compromise when we compromise. 
The German pattern is one of adherence to an absolute ideal, 
rather than a matter of relative truth. It is not enough to 
get an approximation, to get the best condition that can be 
worked out under the circumstances. It the other person is 
devoted to an absolute ideal, any compromise is a violation 
of his ideals. Therefore he isn’t going to compromise. He is 
either going to admit that he is completely wrong and give 
in to you or he is going to hold on to his position. 


With this point in mind it is interesting to note that in 
the plots of popular German plays a person who succeeds in 
achieving an ideal has to do so by force. He has to win by 
force because he comes up against other people equally com- 
mitted to different and incompatible absolute ideals. When 
people approach each other committed to absolute ideals, 
there is of course no way to resolve the conflict that devel- 
ops except by force. It is not surprising that there are some 
German people today who are saying that the only way to 
reunify Germany is to have another world war between 
Russia and the western powers. 


Time Perspective. Finally, a fourth aspect of national 
perspective is the time perspective within which action is 
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seen. Do we think of action in a short time span, in a long 
time span, or in a momentary time span? The American 
pattern is one of seeing action in a fairly short time span. 
When we ask whether there is progress, we don’t ask whether 
things are better today than they were fifty thousand years 
ago. We want to know whether they are better today than 
they were two or three years ago. It’s not enough for us to 
be sure that conditions will be better three or four genera- 
tions from now. If conditions aren’t better within our life 
time, progress is not meaningful to us. We want peace. We 
don’t want peace for our children’s children. We want peace 
now, next year, or the following year. Our whole perspec- 
tive of action is set in this short time span. 


People like the Chinese tend to think in terms of an ex- 
tremely long time span. What does it matter what I accom- 
plish in the next two or three years? That is unimportant. 
What happens to the family over a period of many genera- 
tions is what counts. You can’t get such people worked up 
Over resisting some immediate threat because a hundred 
years from now it will all be the same. The important thing 
is to maintain the continuity of tradition over a long period 
of time. We look rash and immature to people with a long 
time perspective, like children who are always worrying 
about the short range. 


There are some people to whom the time perspective is 
momentary. Neither the near future nor the distant time 
span, but the fleeting moment, is what matters. People who 
believe that the future is uncontrollable, that there is little 
we can do about it, are likely to feel that the only thing that 
you can do in life is to make the best of the moment. Again 
it is dangerous to characterize a whole nation, but there is 
a very important element of this character in the French 
culture. This element is revealed in the emphasis upon “bon- 
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heur” and “malheur” as a state to be sought and an evil to 
be avoided. Bonheur is a momentary state of well being. It 
is something you have right now. You seek it at the moment 
for you cannot tell what will come tomorrow. It is achieved 
by a delicate balance between extremes. If you try too hard, 
you don’t achieve bonheur. If you are too ambitious, you 
don’t achieve bonheur. Bonheur incorporates something of 
a “golden mean” kind of philosophy, but it is a philosophy 
set more in terms of the fleeting moment.® 

From our perspective it seems that the French people 
have not always acted in terms of their own long-range in- 
terests. Perhaps in terms of their perspective they would say 
that the Americans are sacrificing bonheur for an illworthy 
future. We make great plans and sacrifice the worth while 
things of here and now, and then unpredictable events come 
along and our plans go awry. 

Our objective is not to say what perspective is right. 
The point is to see that each perspective has an inherent ra- 
tionale within it and makes sense to people who are taught to 
think in its terms. 

Concluding Cautions. I want to conclude with two 
qualifications to what I have said. First, these national per- 
spectives cannot be regarded as uniformly applying to every- 
one in a society. Our modern societies are mixed and are un- 
dergoing constant change. The perspective that I have men- 
tioned for the American people is one that has been develop- 
ing probably only during the twentieth century. If we had 
looked at the nineteenth-century American, we should have 
encountered quite a different picture. The famous nine- 
teenth-century individualist is still a large part of the Amer- 
ican population. If the conceptions of David Riesman and 
others are correct, our discussion has pointed out the direc- 
tion in which we are moving. When societies are mixed, a 
shift in the dominance of groups with different perspectives 
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may create the appearance of a rather sudden change in na- 
tional perspective. Furthermore, the perspectives we have 
discussed apply best in relations with strangers. Intimate ex- 
perience with particular individuals may supplant the stan- 
dard cultural perspectives. 

The second important caution is a reminder that while 
the understanding of national perspectives is extremely im- 
portant, it is not all of international relations. There is a pop- 
ular vogue at the present time to regard misunderstandings 
and obstacles to communication as the principal source of 
conflict between people. But people who have perfect com- 
munication can also have conflicts. The greatest wars in the 
last few generations have been between countries that are 
most alike in their national perspectives. The very identity of 
perspective may lead nations to compete for prizes which 
they both value highly. The uncovering of misunderstand- 


ings due to differing national perspectives provides one tool 
for promoting international harmony. But by itself it af- 
fords no assurance of tangible progress in lessening interna- 
tional conflict. 
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Reading: Bond or Barrier to Understanding 
One’s Fellow Man 


DELWYN G. SCHUBERT, PH.D. 


We all have neighbors and it is to our advantage to get 
along with them. All of us recognize that life becomes less 
pleasant when we do not adjust with the fellow across the 
street. What some of us fail to recognize, however, is that 
the last few decades literally have brought the people of the 
world into our own back yard. Increased specialization and 
interdependence among peoples and nations along with the 
advance of air travel have shrunk the world. Our neighbors 
today are world neighbors. 


Reading is an important common denominator bind- 
ing people together in this twentieth century that has wit- 


nessed staunch isolationists who affected world destiny ad- 
versely. Today, a head-in-the-sand philosophy is no longer 
tolerable or tenable. If our nation is going to succeed in pro- 
viding world leadership, it is imperative that we exert every 
effort to increase our understanding of our world neighbors 
and reading is the most open sesame to this understanding. 
Amicable relationships are dependent on this understanding. 
World peace and survival are dependent on this understand- 
ing as well. 

When our only neighbors lived next door, word-of- 
mouth contact was sufficient to help us build sound bonds 
of unity. Now that our neighbors are world wide and oft- 
en differ in language, dress, and customs, verbal communica- 
tion is forced to give way to written communication. 


Through reading, a form of experiencing, we live many 
lives. Through reading we enter the minds of many men in 


all walks of life; through reading, we are able to experience 
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the loves, hates, joys, and sorrows of those whose skin color t 
and cultural heritage differ from our own; and through t] 
reading we visit the distant lands of our neighbors. By ex- si 
tending our narrow presence into the broad past, this process c 
enables us to gain insight into our cultural heritage and 
those of other peoples. 


Mere possession of a facility, however, does not always 
insure proper use of it. The ability to read can easily prove 
a barrier to understanding one’s fellow man. As a matter of 
fact, there is evidence that governments have bent all efforts 
to stamp out illiteracy because of the increased ease with 
which a literate people can be propagandized. 

Language can be employed to conceal or distort the 
truth. A clever writer can use words so effectively that the 
most unappealing idea becomes very attractive. This can be 
done in many ways, a few of which we shall highlight in 
this paper. 

It is important for all citizens of a democracy to make 
sane judgements and judicious decisions. Representatives fre- 
quently hesitate to make decisions on crucial issues until 
they have a chance to feel out public opinion. The good 
health of our government and the entire nation is dependent 
on an informed citizenry. And, in the final analysis, 150,- 
000,000 opinions determine the course of our national des- 
tiny. Reading plays a major role in the formulation of opin- 
ions. There is a crucial need for critical reading. 


PP a ee ee ee eee ee ee” ee ee ee ee. ee ee eo mee 


——  weeshClCUO 


Most authorities in reading are of the opinion that crit- 
ical reading ability is something which can be taught and 
should be taught by the public schools of our country. The 
schools of America must meet the challenge of better citi- 
zenship training by equipping students with the ability to 
read with discrimination. 


Training in critical reading may be begun early—cer- 
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tainly in the intermediate grades. One study’ shows clearly 
that intermediate grade children who score well on typical 
standardized reading tests often do poorly when tested for 
critical thinking. 

One of the prerequisites of all critical reading is a need 
for a broad experiential background. Just as a connoisseur 
of wine because of his wide sampling experience recognizes 
a fine vintage when he tastes it, a critical reader must sample 
widely if he wishes an accurate frame of reference by which 
he can judge written material more discriminatingly. The 
adult who wishes to read widely is inundated by some 10,000 
different books which leave the presses yearly. How can he 
choose intelligently what he should read? Publications like 
the Saturday Review of Literature and the Book Review 
Digest prove valuable in helping the bewildered reader who 
realizes that he hasn’t the time to read everything printed. 
These magazines present the opinions of people who have 
read widely and are in a position to know what is worth 
reading. Book review sections of leading metropolitan news- 
papers are also helpful. Excellent review sections are found 
in The New York Times, The New York Herald Tribune, 
Los Angeles Times, Christian Science Monitor, Kansas City 
Star, and The Milwaukee Journal. 

Teachers can help children cultivate discriminating 
taste in the selection of reading material. It is one of their 
primary responsibilities if they wish to train students to read 
critically. Pupils should be encouraged to read books of all 
kinds selected for various reasons." 

a. Some books for enjoyment only. 

b. Modern books which give a picture of the current 

scene. 

c. Books recommended by teachers and other pupils. 
. Books by well-known authors. 
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. Biographies which vitalize various fields, like his- 
tory and science. 

f. Books of vocational interest. 

g. Books by authors of other books which the pupil has 

enjoyed. 

h. Books that have been filmed recently. 

i. Books which bear a relationship to extra-curricular 

activities. 

Critical reading must be thoughtful reading. One must 
read with questions such as the following in mind: “Why 
was this written?” “Who would want me to believe this?” 
“Could this be true?” “Is this fact or opinion?” Here are 
some specific suggestions helpful in training students to eval- 
uate information in the manner described. 


Always Read the Preface: When reading a book, few 
students bother reading the preface. Someone has said that 
if ever he had a dark secret he would bury it in the preface 
of a book. Reading the preface to a book is a most valuable 
way of uncovering possible author bias since the writer often 
tells just why he is writing the work. And, in many instances, 
if he has an axe to grind, it is manifest in the preface. Teach- 
ers should read choice sections from prefaces by way of 
training students to use and appreciate this part of a book. 


Learn What You Can About the Author: Readers 


should be encouraged to check on an author’s competency by 
noting who publishes his writings. A student can put more 
confidence in an author whose work is published by McGraw 
Hill, for instance, than he can in one published by Fly-By- 
Night Incorporated. Glancing at the title page often gives 
key facts about an author and should not be overlooked. 
Then, too, there are many Who’s Whos that can be con- 
sulted when more detailed information about the author 
is desired. When reading something in a book which seems 
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incredulous a student should be encouraged to check with 
some other authority (most often a teacher of the subject) 
as to what is known about the author and how much confi- 
dence can be put in statements he makes. 


Be Wary of Material Taken Out of Context: The crit- 
ical reader knows that part of the truth may be more vicious 
than contrived falsehoods. Hayakawa’ tells of the university 
teacher who had referred to the Gettysburg address as a 
powerful piece of propaganda. The remark was not unwar- 
ranted in light of the dictionary meaning of the term prop- 
aganda and the context in which it appeared. But a local 
newspaper lifted this particular remark from the speech and 
presented it in such a way that it had serious repercussions 
for all concerned. Teachers might provide students with 
valuable training by giving them exercises consisting of 
statements which have been taken from context. After the 
students have an opportunity to express their views on these 


isolated statements, they should then note the changes in 
meaning which take place when the context is included. 


Are There Irrelevancies Here? The critical reader is 
always alert to the introduction of irrelevancies which may 
be designed to influence him. If, for example, an individual 
suffers because of a superior competitor, he can infer that 
this competitor mistreats the family dog, or beats his wife, 
etc. By casting aspersions such as these, he succeeds in arous- 
ing prejudice against his competitor. Teachers can train stu- 
dents to recognize irrelevance by preparing materials on 
certain issues and then giving students an opportunity to 
spot the unwarranted insinuations. 


Look for Emotionally Loaded Words: Words are capable 
of evoking emotional responses. Since emotions are far older 
than the intellect, they may easily interfere with logical 
thought. Some of the words which have unpleasant mean- 
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ings for most of us are: Reds, Wall street, UnAmerican, 
radicals, fifth columnists, Marxism, etc. Hayakawa’ refers 
to these words as snarl words. Then there is a treasury of 
purr-words such as the following: democracy, liberty, fra- 
ternity, statesman, etc. Sometimes, without realizing it, the 
unwary reader begins to agree or disagree with a writer sim- 
ply because of the presence of such prejudice stirring words. 
A critical reader realizes that the denotation (dictionary 
meaning) of certain words differs considerably from their 
affective connotations. Hayakawa’? humorously highlights 
this by showing that “finest quality filet mignon” arouses 
a gustatory response differing considerably from ‘“‘first class 
piece of dead cow.” Students should be given practice in 
underlining emotionally loaded words in selections which 
employ them. 


When Was This Written? Changes are taking place rap- 
idly in many areas. What was true yesterday may not be 
true today. For example, the author remembers the breath- 
taking speeds of fighter aircraft during World War II. In 
those days, the consensus of opinion was that nothing could 
fly faster than a P38. But in comparison to the latest jets 
a P38 is considered a slow airplane. During the middle thir- 
ties, many chemists were of the opinion that there were and 
always would be just 92 elements. Today, however, students 
of chemistry deal with approximately 100. 


Teachers must remind students at all times to check 
copyright dates as a means of evaluating information. They 
should not be led to believe, of course, that all books are 
valueless as soon as the ink is dry. 


Is This Fact or Opinion? If one wishes to read critically 
he must learn to discern fact from opinion. Facts are based 
on objective evidence, while opinions are what people believe 
often without sufficient proof. Students should be given an 
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opportunity to consider, with critical detachment, state- 
ments drawn from their textbooks. The following are exam- 
ples. Which are fact? Which are opinion? 


Had Lincoln not died by an assasin’s bullet, he would 
have outlived his greatness. 


The best cheese in the world comes from Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin produces more cheese than any other state. 
California oranges are better than Florida oranges. 
California grows more oranges than Florida. 


Is This True Under All Conditions? Sometimes a state- 
ment is true in a great number of situations but cannot be 
accepted as universally true. Students should be alert to the 
exceptions to an author’s statement. Practice exercises like 
the following might prove valuable: Are there exceptions 
to the following? 


He who hesitates is lost. 

It always pays to be frank. 

Lend money to a friend and he becomes an enemy. 
Houses with white roofs are cool in summer. 


To Which of My Needs Does This Appeal? All of us 
have basic needs. These can be categorized broadly as social, 
ego, physical, and aesthetic. Writers frequently appeal to 
one or more of these needs when attempting to influence 
us. This technique is used widely but enjoys its greatest pop- 
ularity in the field of advertising. Teachers can render a 
valuable service by training students to recognize quickly 
the basic needs to which a writer is making his appeal. Since 
advertisements frequently make strong appeals to basic 
needs, they should be used by teachers who wish to train 
students to read warily. The following is an example. To 
what basic needs does this advertisement make its appeal? 


Myer’s inexpensive suits are being worn by dis- 
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criminating professional men. They have all the styl- 

ing of exclusive tailor-made suits. These suits are made 

of airy yet durable fabric and are designed to give you 

a youthful appearance. For the suit women admire, 

buy it at Byers. 

In summation, we have seen how reading can prove a 
barrier as well as a bond to one’s understanding his fellow 
man. We have learned that teachers can do much to help 
students learn to read more critically. If all teachers made 
a concerted effort to observe some of the tenets of teaching 
critical reading, they would see results which would more 
than justify their added efforts. 


1 Gans, A Study of Critical Reading Comprehension in the Intermediate Grades (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940), cited in 
Adams, Gray, and Reese, Teaching Children to Read (New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1949), p. 22. 


1 Improving Reading Instruction in the Secondary School, Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, May, 1947. 


1S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1948). 


1 Hayakawa, op. cit., p. 58. 
2 Ibid., p. 71. 
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World Understandings 
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The world we live in is made up of many parts, differ- 
ing from one another in terms of their natural conditions 
and in the ways they are occupied by man. To study geog- 
raphy is to learn about these differences from place to place— 
what they are, why they exist, and how they influence our 
everyday economic, social, or political decisions. By teach- 
ing geography in our public schools, we hope to acquaint 
children more fully with their own country and with their 
world neighbors. 


Some of the facts which are used in geography to achieve 
understanding of the world in which we live are data one 
can get from direct observation of people and of things. 
The alert teacher, therefore, plans many trips for her class. 
In the primary grades, these trips include excursions to the 
airport, a railroad station, a bakery, a store, the fire station, 
a farm, a park, the local zoo, or the post office. In the inter- 
mediate grades, trips can be made to places which have ties 
with our national or world community. These might include 
excursions to factories, radio and television stations, service 
agencies, and to many other points of interest, both natural 
and cultural, within one’s local community. 


Not all data necessary for achieving understandings of 
the world in which we live can be obtained, however, from 
direct observation of people and things. A trip to a nearby 
weather station to find out how the daily weather is forecast 
is feasible; but a trip to the Alps to show how and why the 
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“cow parade” takes place is not. A field trip to observe how 
a factory operates can be undertaken in most communities 
throughout the United States, but the organization of a col- 
lective farm in Russia is not so easily experienced. To gain 
understandings of, and feelings for, faraway times, places, 
things, or people, there is less opportunity for the use of di- 
rect experiences and more need for the use of other learning 
aids. 


Any teaching aid which will portray differences from 
place to place on the face of the earth in a clear and meaning- 
ful way should be used in the classroom. Basic textbooks and 
a wide range of supplementary reading materials including 
fiction, biography, newspapers, and public documents are 
all helpful. Pictures from magazines or newspapers, travel 
folders, filmstrips, and movies are also useful for accomplish- 
ing the desired outcomes. So, too, are maps, charts, diagrams 
and statistics. 


It can be seen, therefore, that many of the experiences 
basic to the acquisition of geographic learnings depend upon 
reading. It can also be seen that reading in geography in- 
volves more than the. reading of textbooks, difficult as that 
may be. It involves reading the out-of-door landscape (in- 
cluding both the physical setting and the imprint of man on 
this setting) ; reading maps, pictures, tables, and graphs; and 
reading a wide variety of story and documentary materials. 
It is the purpose of this article to discuss each of these read- 
ing experiences by which children can gain better geographic 
understandings of the world in which they live. 


Reading Landscapes to Gain World Understandings 
To study a landscape in the open is the most effective 
way to learn geography, for this experience comes closest to 
reality. Americans are well aware of this, for in their attempt 
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to “‘see” the world in which they live they have become in- 
veterate travelers, at home and abroad. 


Learning how to observe natural and cultural phenom- 
ena, however, even within one’s own neighborhood takes 
practice. It involves not only the mere recognition of natural 
and man-made features, but it also involves the search for 
relationships which exist between these phenomena, in order 
to understand better what we see. Training in reading land- 
scapes should be an objective, therefore, of the geography 
program at all grade levels. 


Experiences in reading landscapes can be initiated in many 
ways. The teacher in the primary grades might have her 
children pretend they are far away from home telling some- 
one what it is like where they live. They might tell what kind 
of homes they live in; what kind of work people in their 
community do; what kind of recreational areas, such as 


beaches or parks, are in or near their community. Or, the 
teacher might take her class on a field trip to “look at” a 
part of the community. As they look at the heart of the com- 
munity’s business district, for example, they might describe 
what they see. 


Supposing you were to fly over the city of Los Angeles. 
How would it look? You would undoubtedly see Los Angeles 
as a city between the mountains and ocean. Your attention 
would be drawn to the color and shapes of buildings, the ar- 
rangement of streets and expressways, the ocean and the har- 
bor, big manufacturing establishments, parking lots for auto- 
mobiles, farms and orchards, railroads and terminals, districts 
in which petroleum is being produced in huge amounts, the 
mountains, and so on. At certain times of the year you would 
see the city through a blanket of smog. What meanings 
would you read into the landscape as you looked at it? Why 
are there expressways and automobile parking lots? Why 
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are different kinds of buildings grouped as they are? Why 
are there huge factories, railroad yards, and harbors? Why 
is the city blanketed in smog? To answer such questions as 
these is to seek understanding in what you are observing di- 
rectly in the landscape. 


Now supposing, for the sake of contrast, you were to 
travel upstream on the White Nile and Bahr el Jabel from 
Khartoum through the tall grassland of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan of Africa. What would you see? If your journey were 
to take place during the dry season, in February, you would 
experience widespread grass fires throughout the trip. The 
flames and smoke would be spectacular by day, and more 
so by night. Then the whole sky becomes lighted by sheets 
of flame. Birds fly just ahead of some fires to get the insects 
fleeing from the flames. Large numbers of wild animals such 
as the elephant, hippopotamus, giraffe, and buffalo might 
also be seen. And now and then settlements of huts with 
their round mud walls and conical roofs thatched in layers 
might be seen on high land along the course of the river. 
Their inhabitants, probably the Shilluk, tall, slender, and 
dark brown to black in color, wearing little or no clothing, 
might also be seen as your boat goes by. 


What meaning can you read into such observations? 
The widespread grass fires throughout the South Sudan, for 
example, play an important part in the economy of the na- 
tives. The fires burn the dry coarse grasses and give better 


opportunity for rapid growth of new grass with the coming 


of the rainy season. The natives need the new grass to feed 
their cattle and so start the annual fires at the close of the dry 
season. The lack of clothing reflects the year-round warm 
temperatures, for as far as climate is concerned the natives 
need little clothing; but they need protection from insects. 
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This protection can be obtained by putting ashes on the body 
or by oiling the skin. 


Thus, through observation of the natural and man-made 
features of the landscape, and through reading meanings 
into what is seen, one can achieve a better understanding of 
the world around him. Training in observation and the abil- 
ity to reason accurately from information gained in this 
manner are needed as a basis for deeper insight and wise ac- 
tion in our everyday relations with other people, both at 
home and abroad. 


Reading Pictures to Gain World Understandings 


Good teachers of geography have long realized the value 
of pictures in developing understandings about the world in 
which we live. Basically, they help the student “see” places, 
lands, and peoples as he reads about them, but they serve a 
number of other purposes as well. Pictures clarify ideas, cor- 
rect wrong impressions, provoke discussion, and reinforce 
field study. Text books no longer include pictures simply to 
amuse the pupil, but as materials to be read. The ability to 
read pictures to gain geographic information and under- 
standings is, therefore, a necessary skill that needs to be de- 
veloped in the classroom. 


Pictures which are of most value in geographic instruc- 
tion deal with landscapes. They may be predominantly of 
natural landscapes (the land itself), predominantly of cul- 
tural landscapes (man’s use of the land), or they may show 
views containing both natural and man-made features. Pic- 
tures of the natural landscape contribute to the development 
of concepts such as mountains, islands, black soils, and the 
like. A knowledge of the lay-of-the-land, of climate, plant 
and animal life, and natural resources may be gained from 
such pictures. They may also be used in developing a discus- 
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sion on why the land appears as it does and how it might be 
used by man. 


Pictures of man’s use of the land show how people look, 
what they wear, how they travel, how they shop, how they 
work, and many other facts. They may prove useful in devel- 
oping a discussion on why the people dress, work, travel, or 
live as they do. 


The third type of picture is one which shows both na- 
tural and cultural features of the landscape. Imagine, for a 
moment, a picture of a bit of southern China. In it is a village 
of very humble homes packed together almost wall to wall. 
This village stands in the midst of tiny, cultivated fields. Ex- 
cept for some footpaths and ditches, these fields occupy the 
whole of the small tract of almost level land surrounding 
the village. On the lower slopes of bordering hills, there are 
other little fields on terraces made by man. Men pushing 
wheelbarrows are the only means of transport to be seen. 
Wheels which are being used in lifting water from ditches 
to fields are also being operated by human labor. In the fields 
are men using simple hoes as they work among stalks of rice. 
This picture illustrates both the natural landscape and its 
man-made features. From a study of this picture should de- 
velop a better understanding of how the Chinese farmer 
lives and works. 


Experiences in reading landscapes pictured in photo- 
graphs should be initiated in the primary grades. In the study 
of the children’s neighborhood or local community, some 
time should be devoted to examining and discussing pictures 
of places, people, or buildings which they have seen. In this 
way, children can be helped to appreciate the fact that pic- 
tures show us much about people and places—what kinds of 


houses we live in, how we dress, what kind of work we do, 
and what games we play. Other pictures may show what 
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kind of weather the local community has, what kinds of 
plants and animals there are, and whether it is rural or urban. 
To give experiences in observing pictured landscapes and vis- 
ualizing, pictures which children bring to class can be used 
as a basis for a game. Without showing the picture to the 
class, have one child describe a photograph. Ask the children 
listening to try to picture the scenes for themselves. After 
the picture has been described, members of the class guess 
which picture it was. They can then evaluate the description 
in terms of what they see in the picture. 


When children are able to see things in pictures of their 
own community, they are then ready to use pictures to see 
what other places and people look like. When doing so, allow 
the class a few minutes to look at a picture and see what it 
contains before beginning the discussion. Then have the chil- 
dren describe what things they see in the picture. 


The use of pictures does not stop, however, with the 
mere enumeration of the items it contains. At the interme- 
diate level, children can be taught how to interpret the sig- 
nificant items in pictures; in other words, how to find 
meanings in the landscape portrayed just as they have been 
taught to see meanings in the landscapes which they can ob- 
serve directly. For example, let us suppose that a teacher is 
working with a unit in which she wishes to emphasize the 
relationship between types of farming and population den- 
sity. A picture showing mechanized grain farming on the 
open prairies of the sparsely populated wheat region of the 
Dakotas may be contrasted with a picture showing the work 


of the intensive cultivation of rice of the densely populated 


valleys and mountainous lands of Japan. Such pictures make 
very graphic the relationship between land use and popula- 
tion density and help children develop skills in interpreta- 
tion. Thus, a good foundation is built by helping students to 
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observe items in pictures, describe these items, and finally 
interpret their meaning. 


Pictures useful in developing world understandings can 
be either still or moving photographs of areas. When effec- 
tively produced and used, the motion picture contributes 
much to the learning and appreciation of geographic knowl- 
edge and understanding. They bring to the classroom a true 
and dynamic picture of man in his world today. To succeed 
in portraying life in such a way, however, films must be far 
more than travelogues. They must go beyond simply pre- 
senting the characteristics of an area. They must help stu- 
dents understand the reasonableness of what they are seeing. 


Reading Maps to Gain World Understandings 


Through observation of real or pictured landscapes, a 
person comes to see a part of the world in which he lives. He 
is not able, however, with these aids to see enough of it at one 
time to gain a complete understanding of what it is like as a 
whole. Even though a person had the desire to go forth and 
the means to travel about over the world until the day of 
his death, he could never acquire in this way alone a full 
comprehension of the world. Direct observation and pictures 
help complete and enrich one’s experience, but only maps 
enable us to understand the relation of one place to another, 
or the arrangement of things over the earth’s surface. The 
physical features and human societies are developed on such 
a vast scale in proportion to human beings that maps are es- 
sential if one is to have more than a vague general impression 
of the world as a home of man. The purpose of a map, then, 
is to reduce the patterns of the natural and man-made fea- 
tures on the earth to a size that can be seen all at one time. 


Much has been written about the use of maps in teach- 
ing geography and about map learnings which pupils should 
acquire in their school experience. Few educators, if any, 
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minimize the importance of map reading skills. In actual 
practice, however, there is great variation in the emphasis 
placed on the teaching of these skills. In some programs of 
study, explicit directions are given regarding the specific 
map skills to be developed; in other programs of study, di- 
rections are vague. Practice also varies concerning what map 
skills should be introduced at the different grade levels. 


There is a common misconception that a map is much 
like a picture. Actually, a conventional map is very far 
from a picture of reality. It is not intended to be one. In- 
stead, a map is a highly condensed graphical representation, 
using conventionalized symbols to record the data shown, 
and teachers must not under-estimate the complexity of a 
map when using it in the classroom. 


The degree to which a person can read a map depends 
on his ability (1) to orient a map and note directions; (2) 


to recognize the scale of a map and compute distances; (3) 
to locate places on maps and globes by means of grid systems; 
(4) to recognize and express relative locations; (5) to read 
symbols and look through maps to see the realities for which 
the symbols stand; and (6) to correlate patterns that appear 
on maps and make inferences concerning the association of 
people and things in particular areas. 


The first four of these skills may be classed as being /o- 
cative skills. Each has to do with aspects of location. When 
the reader masters this group of skills, he can use maps to lo- 
cate places in reference to established grid lines and in refer- 
ence to other places and things. The fifth and sixth skills list- 
ed may be classed as substantive skills. By knowing how to 
read symbols which represent natural or man-made features 
we are able to picture the arrangement of things on the 
earth’s surface. We are also able to see the associations in 
space of various features. In this way, maps help us see what 
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areas are like and how they differ from place to place on the 
earth’s surface. 


The development of locative and substantive map read- 
ing skills has its beginning in the primary grades. At this 
level of instruction, floor maps of the children’s neighbor- 
hood and local community can be used in many ways. On 
them, children can place models of their homes, school, 
shopping center, and other familiar things. They can be 
taught the names of the streets and how to locate places by 
following street patterns which are, in a sense, grid lines. By 
the time the child has completed the third grade, he should 
be familiar with maps and know that maps represent areas 
on the earth’s surface and show certain facts about the ar- 
rangement of things within these areas. He should also be 
able to draw inferences from maps concerning the spatial as- 
sociations of physical and man-made items within his own 
environment. 


In the intermediate grades, much attention should be 
given to the development of map reading skills. By the time 
students have completed grade six they should be able to use 
grid lines on maps and globes for finding direction, and 
graphic scales for measuring distance. They should also be 
able to see the location of one item on a map in reference to 
another. Many symbols and terms used on maps should also 
be mastered by this time. In doing this, children should come 
to understand that every map symbol stands for a given fea- 
ture. They should be given opportunity to visualize and de- 
scribe the real landscape as it is depicted on maps. For this 
purpose, maps drawn with pictorial and semi-pictorial sym- 
bols should be used whenever possible, providing they are ac- 
curately drawn. Many conventionalized symbols can also be 
introduced. 


At the junior high school level of instruction, some 
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reteaching is necessary of map skills introduced in the inter- 
mediate grades, and additional map reading skills should be 
presented. Students of this age understand the relation of 
grid lines on the globe to those on world maps. Through the 
examination of these grid lines they come to see that all 
world maps are distorted in one way or another. Also at this 
level, attention can be given to the concept of great circle 
routes and to changes in relative location which have been 
initiated by the development of air transportation. In- 
creased attention should be given to symbols used to depict 
physical and cultural features of the landscape. Abstract 
symbols can now be introduced, and the use of dots and 
colors to show intensity of land use proves feasible. Some 
work can also be started with isolines, particularly contours 
and isobars. 

Finally, even though it may be assumed that senior 
high school students have been introduced to most map 
reading skills, it cannot be assumed that they have fully mas- 
tered them. At every instance possible, the teacher of high 
school and beginning college students should have them think 
in terms of the locative and substantive nature of maps, and 
use maps whenever possible to gain better understandings of 
the world in which they live. 


Reading Graphic Materials to Gain World Understandings 


Graphic materials are still another kind of aid which 
facilitate building world understandings. Their use in the 
presentation of ideas is growing rapidly, and skills in reading 
graphic materials are needed if we are to understand and in- 
terpret correctly the world about us. Realistic teaching of 
geography must give attention, therefore, to the effective 
use of graphs, charts, and diagrams. 

The skills necessary for reading graphic materials cannot 
be isolated from the reading skills already discussed. Read- 
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ing readiness applies to graphs and charts as well as to the 
pictured landscape or the map. Likewise, the processes of 
critical thinking are as important in learning to interpret 
graphs as in learning to interpret what one can see directly 
in a landscape. The reader must look for specific detail and 
for general impressions, and he must pause frequently to or- 
ganize the information which he has received. Finally, 
graphic materials, like maps and pictures, may range from 
simple easy-to-read materials to those which are complicat- 
ed or subtle in what they present. Teachers need, therefore, 
to take into account the abilities and experiences which each 
student brings to the study of graphic materials before they 
can be used successfully in the ongoing activities of the 
classroom. 


Statistics have high value as aids in attaining geographic 
objectives in at least four ways. (1) They furnish evidence 


to support generalizations. (2) They express time relation- 
ships. (3) They aid in the discovery of facts about areas. 
(4) They are helpful in the development of concepts related 
to interregional relationships. 


Most students are well acquainted with the first of 
these functions, that is, the use of statistical evidence to 
answer a doubt or solve an argument. If, for example, a stu- 
dent comes to his teacher to check a statement in a book 
which says that in Great Britain the output per worker in 
the coal industry is declining, he may be referred to the ap- 
propriate table or graph in a statistical yearbook to help him 
prove or disprove the statement. 


Graphs and charts which deal with facts as limited by 
time relations are also quite common. Most students in the 
intermediate grades can read simple broken-line graphs, for 
example, of the normal month-to-month sequence of tem- 
peratures to show the seasonal variations in climate within 
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a given area, or to show how the normal temperatures of 
one area compare with those of another. It is possible through 
such statistical materials to compare the rhythm of tempera- 
ture in one climatic type with another. 


The plotting of statistical data on maps is a familiar 
procedure for showing the areal distribution of various 
phenomena. Used in this way, statistics contribute to our 
knowledge of areal patterns. The degree to which they can 
be used successfully to reveal details of pattern depends, 
however, on the size of the statistical units selected, the 
method of plotting the data, and the accuracy of judg- 
ment enlightened by knowledge of the areas involved. For 
example, the dot map has almost unlimited possibilities of 
portraying fine details of areal pattern, providing statistical 
data can be obtained for small areas and provided, further, 
that the map-maker exhibits informed geographic judg- 
ment in his placing of the dots. This type of map, based on 
data by counties and even by townships appears in many 
intermediate grade textbooks. 


Finally, graphic materials are useful in geographic in- 
struction because they may show interrelationships of areas. 
For example, the areal spread of a country’s foreign trade is 
a subject of much interest to geography and one commonly 
recognized as suitable for statistical treatment. Graphic ma- 
terials may also, on occasion, provide an avenue of approach 
to the study of production patterns within the country con- 
cerned, even when the data are not in sufficient detail to 
outline the patterns. 


For geographic use, statistics should be made to serve 
ideas, and should not be presented as ends in themselves. 
Students can be taught to read graphic materials competent- 
ly if they are encouraged to pay careful attention to direc- 
tions, to observe thoroughly and critically, and to learn the 
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meaning of special symbols and terms. Interpretation of 
graphic materials can best be developed by practicing recall 
of what is observed in the landscape, in pictures, and in maps; 
by learning to organize information into meaningful pat- 
terns; and by comparing graphic information with that ob- 
tained from other sources. The development of skills in read- 
ing graphic materials is certainly a task worthy of the atten- 
tion of teachers at all levels of instruction if students are to 
gain better understandings of the world in which they live. 


Reading Textual Materials to Gain World Understandings 

Basic textbooks and other supplementary materials are 
indispensable aids in developing an understanding of the 
world as the home of man. Indeed, many of the experiences 
basic to geographic instruction can be acquired only through 
proper use of the printed page. This brief discussion of read- 
ing textual materials to gain world understandings cannot 
encompass all that is known about the subject, but does 
serve to point out some of the problems which are usually en- 
countered in reading textbooks and other geographic mate- 
rials, 

Reading the geography textbook requires a great num- 
ber of different reading skills. These may be grouped into 
three broad categories: (1) skills in the use of the geography 
vocabulary; (2) skills in acquiring the big idea of a para- 
graph, or in other words, comprehending the purposes and 
kinds of materials to be read; and (3) skills in organizing 
the findings, or in keeping in mind a series of related ideas 
which have been read. 

The elementary school has the responsibility of lay- 
ing a sound foundation for the development of these basic 
skills needed in acquiring geographic understandings. Train- 


ing in some of them can begin as early as the kindergarten. 
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The program should then progress systematically, increasing 
in complexity with each succeeding grade. 


The ability of the student to read basic geography text- 
books depends in large measure on his experiences in real 
life. One boy, for example, with a low reading comprehen- 
sion and vocabulary score in general reading test, read geo- 
graphic textual material with unusual understanding. He 
had an excellent background for the subject. He had trav- 
eled widely and had observed differences from place to place. 
He knew what certain natural and man-made features were 
like, for he had observed them directly and carefully in his 
travels. What he read, therefore, in geography textbooks 
had meaning for him. Another student, on the other hand, 
whose general reading comprehension and vocabulary 
scores were almost double those of the first student, read the 
words in her geography book correctly, but brought no 
meaning to the page and therefore took no meaning from 
it. She lacked background to understand what she was 
reading. 


Reading in geography also requires an ability to relate 
ideas. One boy, for example, showed scores in reading tests 
which were rather high—he could read the geography text 
and answer questions on his daily work, but at the end of 
the unit his knowledge of the material covered was scattered 
and unrelated. He was not able to grasp basic principles; he 
never realized major understandings. 


Through careful observation of each child, the teacher 
can discover who needs vocabulary work, work in develop- 
ing comprehension, or help in organizing findings. A basic 
principle should always be kept in mind. To simplify the 
reading problem, it is of great importance that reading ma- 
terials be limited to common, familiar words. New words 
should be introduced gradually, and it is desirable that no 
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word be met in the reading materials which the child does 
not already understand. In other words, the old view that the 
child is taught to read and thereafter uses reading as a tool 
to learn is no longer accepted. Today it is recognized that 
instruction in reading is needed from the elementary school 
into college. Also it is known that reading instruction can- 
not be confined just to a “reading period.” Such a period 
cannot deal with all the specific problems which arise in a 
content field such as geography. These problems must be 
dealt with in the situations where the reading is done. Thus 
the geography teacher needs to know reading problems, 
materials, and procedures in her field. 


The use of textual materials in geography must never 
be confined, however, only to basic textbooks. Today there 
is a wealth of supplementary materials which can be drawn 
upon to enrich the experiences and broaden the under- 


standings gained from the study of the basic text. There are 
books and articles which are prepared from a viewpoint of 
accurate geographic presentation. There are also those which, 
although non-geographic in major purposes, contain per- 
tinent material contributing to geographic understandings. 
Finally, there are those fictional materials with geographic 
backgrounds of varying degrees of accuracy. Many of these 
can be used for recreative reading and to help build attitudes 
toward other peoples, places, and things. Before assigning fic- 
tional materials, however, the teacher should be sure that 
they do build correct concepts about people and places, ra- 
ther than misconceptions which might be gained from 
books which are not accurate. 


When provision is made for better comprehension of 
what is read through the development of geographic vocab- 
ularies, through the development of geographic comprehen- 
sion, and through the cultivation of retaining a series of 
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related ideas that have been read, subject-matter attainment 
in geography classes will greatly improve. 


Conclusions 


In brief, reading in geography is for the purpose of 
learning about the world as the home of man, about how man 
is affected by the world, and about differences which exist 
in the world from place to place. The study of geography 
broadens one’s horizons and develops an appreciation of the 
relation of one’s own local community, regional community, 
and national communities to other localities, regions, and 
nations. It enables him to become a better citizen of these 
several communities by providing him with a foundation 
for making better social, political, and economic decisions. 

The ability to gain geographic understandings depends 
in large measure, however, on the student’s ability to read, 
and in five ways geography makes a contribution to the 
reading program. (1) Geography develops the capacity for 
out-of-door observation. It enables the student to read the 
landscape directly. (2) Geography teaches students to read 
pictures more effectively, and to be able to gain understand- 
ings through pictures, either still or in motion, of natural and 
man-made items of the landscape and their interrelation- 
ships. (3) Geography teaches the reading and understand- 
ing of maps, and by so doing helps the student picture the 
world as a whole. (4) Geography also places emphasis on 
the use of statistical materials, and the student is able to 
prove or disprove facts about an area and its people by 
studying graphs, tables, and diagram. (5) Finally, through 
the printed word, geography is able to picture what life is like 
throughout the world. 


Only when these reading skills involved in geographic 
instruction are mastered, will children be able to gain true 
understandings of the world in which they live. 








Reading: An International Problem 
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An examination of the field of reading internationally 
focuses on two mean aspects of the problem, illiteracy and 
reading instruction. This paper will consider first some of the 
issues regarding illiteracy, but will be concerned primarily 
with various problems of reading instruction throughout 
the world. 


I Problems of Illiteracy 


There is considerable disagreement as to what illiteracy 
is. The ability to read and/or write is always a matter of de- 
gree. There are people who would designate as literate any- 
one able to sign his name, while in Japan it is necessary to be 
able to read 400 words in order to be considered literate. In 
the United States, we have immigrants who can read and 
write their mother tongue but not English, thus making it 
difficult to determine if they are illiterates. This confusion 
makes it difficult to compare rates of illiteracy. 


There is a considerable amount of literature available 
on methods used in teaching illiterate adults and conducting 
literacy campaigns. Whenever the same teaching methods 
are used with both children and adults, there is usually a dif- 
ference in the nature of the materials selected. In many in- 
stances, entirely different methods are used. In Ecuador, for 
example, considerable success has accrued through the use of 
films such as Walt Disney’s “Donald Duck” and other ani- 
mated cartoons employed in the reading program. Usually, 
with adults, the analytic (word or sentence) methods are 
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used almost exclusively, while the synthetic (alphabet or 
phonetic) methods are quite common at the elementary 
school level. In any case, the topics chosen as reading mate- 
rial are usually adapted to the special needs and interests of 
the learner, such as problems of personal hygiene. Much 
progress in reading and writing is, however, unlikely unless 
there is a felt need for this knowledge. To illustrate, we find 
people in some countries learning to read and write in order 
to save the time and money otherwise paid professional let- 
ter writers. Or, persons may learn elementary literacy skills 
in order to gain voting privileges previously denied them. 


Most literacy training has been given by missionaries 
(mostly protestant) probably to enable the illiterate to read 
the Bible. Dr. F. C. Laubach maintains that the extremely 
high literacy rates in northern Europe and the United King- 
dom are a result of the protestants’ great emphasis on the 
personal reading of the Bible. In some countries, however, 
there is systematic instruction by natives, but only for men, 
since the women are expected to remain uneducated. For- 
tunately for the whole program, this attitude is gradually 
disappearing, since a literate woman can teach her whole 
family. 

These are a few of the main issues involved today in 
campaigns to increase literacy. They are mentioned here 
merely to complete the whole international reading picture. 
The remainder of this paper, however, will be concerned 
with a discussion of reading instruction throughout the 
world, a subject of considerable interest to educators. 


Il Problems of Reading Instruction 

A survey of reading instruction in 45 different countries 
was made in 1949 by UNESCO. Many of the findings re- 
ported here are taken from that study.°® Before proceeding, it 
should be pointed out that the term “reading,” as used in this 
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paper, refers to the ability of a person to pronounce what is 
on the printed page. Although this is an unsatisfactory defi- 
nition, it is probably, in this particular context, the only 
workable one. 

Reading instruction is amazingly uniform from one 
country to another. Almost all children begin to learn to 
read in the first grade between the ages of 5 and 7. Five to 
6 hours a week are alloted to instruction except in countries 
like France, Thailand, and India, where more than 10 hours 
a week are provided for training in reading. These statistics 
are probably not exact, since reading instruction is so often 
correlated with instruction in other subjects. Although read- 
ing has no specific, well-defined content of its own, the ac- 
quisition of reading skills is a prerequisite for achievement 
in all other subject matter areas. Therefore, it will be found 
that, in most countries, promotion of children from grade 
one to grade two depends largely upon their reading abilities. 
In Germany this decision is usually made between grades 
2 and 3. 

These similarities will be found particularly among the 
countries using the Roman alphabet. Of the countries in 
Asia whose written languages do not utilize the Roman al- 
phabet, China has the most unusual language of them all. 
The teaching of reading in China, therefore, presents some 
unique problems. The written language consists of “‘charac- 
ters,” each of which has one sound functioning more or less 
like an English syllable. Many of these characters sound alike 
but look different and have different meanings. This situation 
exists to a slight degree in English, too. The sound “too” can 
be spelled “‘to,” “two,” or “too,” and has six different mean- 
ings. In Chinese, however, there are only about 600 different 
word sounds, but they cover more than 50,000 meanings. 
These meanings are revealed only by the characters. These 
characters are usually combined, forming nearly six times 
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as many polysyllabic words as monosyllabic. Each character 
retains its original pronunciation, but the word itself takes 
on an entirely different meaning. (For example, the Chinese 
character “Tung” means east, the character “Hsi” means 
west, but the two characters combined mean “‘a thing.”) 


It is quite obvious that this language is a very difficult 
one to learn to read. One Chinese scholar, Fang Chao-ying, is 
of the opinion that China will never become literate with 
this system of writing, and most Chinese will agree that the 
written language is one of their biggest educational prob- 
lems. Three solutions for this problem have been suggested. 
First of all, much effort has been exerted to reduce the num- 
ber of characters. These attempts have been quite success- 
ful, partly because of the existence of a great number of 
obsolete characters. Twenty five years ago, a Chinese un- 
abridged dictionary could contain 45,000 characters. This 
number has recently been reduced to 10,000. It has been es- 
timated by one Chinese authority’ that a minimum knowl- 
edge of 5000 characters is necessary for a person to manage 
his own affairs. The average student in China will know 
5000 characters by the time he reaches twelfth grade. His 
word vocabulary is three times as large, however, because of 
his knowledge of polysyllabic words. 


An expert on the Chinese language, Jimmy Yen, has 
determined which 1000 characters are most commonly used, 
and has developed reading materials using nothing but these 
characters. Although this does simplify the processes involved 
in learning to read, a person is only partially literate after 
having learned these characters. 


A second approach to this problem has been the devel- 


opment of 37 phonetic symbols (Juyin Fuhau), which are 
relatively easy to learn. Few books are printed using these 
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symbols and they are, by most people, considered merely as 
stepping stones to the learning of the characters. 


Finally, several systems have been devised to Romanize 
the Chinese languages, using 22 letters. However, one syllable 
might have 100 meanings so that a word written with phone- 
tic symbols or letters would not convey its exact meaning. 
This problem does not exist with the use of characters. 


The problem is a difficult one, one that is affecting 
many millions of people. So far, none of the solutions sug- 
gested seems to be satisfactory. 

Similar problems exist in Japan. Dr. Frank Freeman, 
who was a member of the U. S. Education Mission to Japan 
shortly after World War II, wrote: 


“Another difficulty lies in the cumbersome written 
language which makes it impossible for children in the 
elementary school to learn to read and write more than 
the rudiments of the language. They spend half their 
time in acquiring this meager command of writing and 
reading. They are therefore unable to learn more than a 
modicum of the content subjects. The mission recom- 
mended a simplification of the written language which 
would overcome these difficulties.” (6, p. 72). 


There are, at the other extreme, some languages that 
are easy to learn. One of these is Polynesian which consists 
of a group of dialects spoken on the Polynesian Isands. The 
missionaries working on these islands have developed a 
written language which is probably the simplest in the 
world.’° The alphabet has only 12 letters, 5 vowels and 7 con- 
sonants. Each letter stands for one sound, making the lan- 
guage 100 per cent phonetic. In using this system, reading 
can be learned in a very short time, in most instances in a 
couple of hours. The simplicity of this language has resulted 
in, except for Europe and North America, the highest liter- 
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acy rate in the world today. This is a quite remarkable fact 
considering that many of the people on these islands were 
cannibals only a century ago. 


In general, however, it is a difficult task to teach read- 
ing, and considerable attention has been given, in most coun- 
tries, to the methods of teaching reading, the topic to be dis- 
cussed next. The UNESCO report® mentioned previously 
classified methods of teaching reading into three categories: 


1. Synthetic methods. These start out by first teaching 
children word elements such as letters, letter sounds, or syl- 
lables, and then synthesizing these elements into words. 


2. Analytic methods. These “global” methods begin with 
whole words or sentences; later these are analyzed into their 
smaller components. 


3. Analytic-synthetic methods. These are combinations 
of one and two. An example is the ““common words method.” 


This classification scheme was considered highly inade- 
quate by experts meeting for discussion in Geneva. As a re- 
sult of this conference, W. S$. Gray’ proposed another classi- 
fication which follows and which will be used for the pres- 
ent discussion. 


1. Methods based on word elements. (These methods cor- 
respond to the synthetic methods.) There are three methods 
within this category: alphabetic method, letter-phonetic 
method, and the syllabic-phonetic method. The alphabet 
method, or “spelling method” as some call it, is quite uncom- 
mon today. It is used in Burma because of the unique letters 
in that language, and to some extent in Thailand and Den- 
mark.® The letter-phonetic method is very common through- 
out the world and is used extensively in countries with a 
highly phonetic language, such as in the South American 
and Scandinavian countries. The syllabic-phonetic method 
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is quite similar to the letter-phonetic, but not used as exten- 
sively. It can be found in Bolivia and Italy. 


2. Methods based on meaningful language units. (Ana- 
lytic methods.) There are four slightly different methods 
within this category: the word, phrase, sentence, and story 
methods. They are used throughout Europe and in English 
speaking countries (the methods used generally in the United 
States would come under this category), but cannot be used 
with certain languages such as Burmese and Afghan. In many 
countries, one will find that one of the most significant 
trends in the field of reading instruction is the change from 
phonetic to analytic methods. This is currently taking place 
in Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, France, Hon- 
duras, Sweden, and Syria. 


One can find many discussions of the relative merits of 
these methods, but comparative values will have to be deter- 
mined by research in each country. Most arguments favor 
the analytic methods which are defended from the point of 
view of Gestalt psychology and child development. A repre- 
sentative of this viewpoint is a German educator, R. Boss, 
who says, 


“The synthetic method goes from the logically 
easiest to the more difficult—from letter to word—but 
not from the phychologically easiest to the more diffi- 
cult; in the latter case the order from the easiest to the 
more difficult is as follows: 1. pictures, 2. sentences, 
3. words, 4. geometrical figures, 5. letters.” (3, p. 38. 
Translated by the writer.) 


There are two other trends in reading which can be 
found in practically every country throughout the world, 
including the United States. W. S. Gray’ has labeled them 
“eclectic trends” and “learner-centered trends.” One will 
find that instead of trying to determine which of several 
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methods is the best one, educators are now attempting to 
utilize the best features of all methods. The second, learner- 
centered trend is obviously an expression of the “activity” 
point of view in education as well as the philosophy that, in 
the educative process, the child is of primary importance. 


Along with such marked changes in methods and philos- 
ophy come changes in the materials used for reading instruc- 
tion. Such changes have taken place throughout the world. 
Reading materials are written more carefully, a complete 
reading program is usually developed systematically through- 
out a series of readers, and much emphasis has been placed 
on the content and interest level of texts. Most countries 
are concerned with these problems to the extent that, before 
a text can be used, it must be approved by the school author- 
ities. One will also find that in all countries, regardless of 
language or reading methods chosen, additional materials 
are used, such as movable letters and wall charts. 


During the process of teaching children to read in the 
United States, teachers always find some chilren who have 
extreme learning difficulty, in spite of the fact that they are 
adequately equipped mentally and physically. They are read- 
ing disability cases. The opinion is held by some people that 
reading disabilities accrue from the methods of teaching, 
by others that they are caused by the complexity of the Eng- 
lish language. It becomes important, then, to learn about 
this problem in English-speaking countries employing differ- 
ent methods, and in non-English-speaking countries using 
the same methods. A considerable amount of evidence on 
this topic is available at the present time. 


There are four aspects of the problem. 1. Diagnosis. 
What is a reading disability case? 2. Incidence. What is the 
extent of such problems in the schools? 3. Causation. To 
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what causes are the reading difficulties attributed? 4. Treat- 
ment. What is done for the children? 


1. Diagnosis. Most educators concerned with this prob- 
lem use a reading level of one year below expectancy as their 
criterion of reading disability. In England’* and New Zea- 
land,” a year and a half below expectancy is the commonly 
used criterion. The expectancy is usually determined by the 
child’s performances in other subjects and on an intelligence 
test. 


2. Incidence. It would seem logical in discussing the ques- 
tion of incidence to consider separately English speaking and 
non-English-speaking countries. Research in the United 
States has revealed that 10 to 15% of all school children are 
reading disability cases, with boys outnumbering girls by 
about three to one. As far as the writer has been able to ascer- 
tain, reading disabilities are present in all other English- 


speaking countries in about the same proportion. In Eng- 
land, for example, F. J. Schonell found that 12% were 
“backward in reading.” His study covered 15,515 children. 
In a study of 2900 children, M. E. Hill (quoted in 13) found 
incidences from 13 to 15%. Canadian educators feel that the 
incidence is the same in their country as in the United 
States. When more rigid criteria of IQ and the amount of 
retardation are used, Shonell’s figure is reduced to about 5%. 
A very extensive study in New Zealand, using the same rigid 
criteria of reading disability, found the incidence to be 7%, 
which is probably very close to what we would find in the 
United States using the same criteria. Although there are con- 
siderable differences in methods of teaching reading, the in- 
cidences of reading disability cases seem to be the same. 


There is little information on the percentages of chil- 
dren in non-English-speaking countries who are reading 
cases. Various Scandanavian educators have estimated these 
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percentages at around 10%. It is, however, clearly establish- 
ed that cases of reading disability are found in Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, and the Union of South Africa, in addition to those in 
the English-speaking countries, and Finland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark.’ A Chinese scholar once remarked that 
only 10% of the people of China would ever be able to read, 
because of the complexity of the language. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful that there are any cases of reading disabil- 
ity in Polynesia, because of the very simple language. It 
might seem safe to conclude, therefore, that the number of 
children who are unable to read is to a great extent deter- 
mined by the complexity of the language. Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries have languages which are much more 
phonetic than is English. There is some evidence indicating 
that reading disabilities are probably not as prominent in 
Germany as in the United States,’? and from his own expe- 
riences as an elementary school teacher in Norway, the 
author believes the same to be true in that country. The fact 
that reading difficulties exist is, however, beyond question. 

The most logical explanations for the reading difficul- 
ties which exist in the United States is that, first of all, read- 
ing is a very complex process, and secondly, that English is 
a very complex language. This viewpoint is substantiated by 
a statement once made by Dr. F. Laubach, world famous ex- 
pert on illiteracy, to the effect that English is the most diffi- 
cult language in which to build phonics lessons for adults. 
Less than a year ago Sir Winston Churchill recommended to 
the British parliament that the language be simplified, to 
make it possible for more children to learn to read. 


3. Causation. This brings up the next point under consid- 
eration, namely that of causation. The reason for discussing 
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this problem here is that there is considerable difference of 
opinion between European and American educators. All 
through European literature the term “dyslexia” or “word- 
blindness” is employed, a term based on the assumption that 
certain children can’t read because of neurological deficien- 
cies. This terminology has the unfortunate connotation of in- 
curability attached to it. One can find the logical consequence 
of such a diagnosis in Sweden where some children are excus- 
ed from classes and examinations upon a certification by the 
school physician that they are wordblind.* The trend is, how- 
ever, away from this practice and toward remedial reading 
classes. 


Treatment. The last point to be considered, then, is the 
problem of treatment of reading difficulties. One solution is 
the remedial reading class. Such classes can be found in 
France, England, Sweden, Australia, Canada, Union of 
South Africa, Switzerland, New Zealand, and Denmark.’ 
One will also find that in several countries more attention is 
being paid to increasing the individualization of reading in- 
struction by the classroom teachers This solution has been at- 
tempted in Belgium, Egypt, France, Lebanon, and Finland. 
Individualization of instruction is of course something that 
is being attempted in most subjects all over the world. 


Recently, many governments and ministries of educa- 
tion have put much effort into solving problems involving 
reading difficulties. The governments of Canada, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Argentina, Egypt, Australia, and many 
other countries are involved in these efforts, their primary 
concern being to train teachers in remedial reading. 


The whole issue of reading instruction throughout the 
world can be summarized briefly by saying that there is a 
great interest in reading in practically every country. Few 
topics are subjected to more research and experimentation, 
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particularly in the United States and in Britain. Burt and 
Lewis,‘ for example, have done some exceedingly interesting 
research with different methods of teaching reading to chil- 
dren with reading difficulties. The Scottish Council for Re- 
search in Education has reported some evidence that children 
whose mental age is 5 years make satisfactory progress in 
reading. Systematic research is also carried on in France, 
and studies of reading were made in the laboratory for exper- 
imental psychology at the Jagellons University in Poland. 
Most of the research in reading, however, pertains to methods 
of teaching reading, and the sentence method has probably 
been the object of more research than any other topic.’ Ex- 
periments with new methods of teaching reading are cur- 
rently going on in Czechoslovakia, Australia, Mexico, Thai- 
land, Burma, Cuba, Bulgaria, Argentina, Ecuador, Syria, 
Egypt, Belgium, Switzerland, Dominican Republic, Salva- 
dor, Uruguay, and Austria. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to determine the rela- 
tive merits of the reading methods used in different coun- 
tries. Educators are not yet ready for that step. When com- 
paring the educational systems of two countries, it will be 
necessary to determine the goals of instruction in the two 


countries, and then to determine the degree to which these 
goals have been reached. Often Europeans criticise American 
schools for not teaching languages, sciences, etc. and in gen- 
eral express the opinion that American schools are inferior 
to theirs. It is a fact, however, that scholars and students 
(34,232 at the present time) from all over the world come 
to the United States to study not only science and technol- 
ogy but the humanities. And one finds that American col- 
lege texts are used extensively in universities throughout 
the world. Further, many European scholars have come to 
the United States because they are convinced that Ameri- 
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cans are willing to support research, even though it might 
be completely theoretical in nature. It is also a common ob- 
servation that most recent changes in educational practice 
in many countries have originated in the United States. One 
thing that amuses the author as a European is the inferiority 
felt by Americans about their educational system, probably 
the best that civilization has ever witnessed. 
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Wherever man makes his home he finds it necessary to 
establish working relationships with the natural environment. 
In primitive societies these relationships tend to be simple 
and direct. In highly industrialized societies, such as our 
own, they become infinitely more complex. In either case, 
the necessity for man to adapt, shape and utilize these re- 
sources is fundamental to survival. 

Such elemental geographic understanding may seem to 
be one of the more obvious facts of life. Patently, no man 
can escape the pervasive effects of the natural environment, 
either in terms of the limits which it appears to set upon 
human existence or the opportunities which it provides. 
This understanding begins to assume increasing importance, 
however, when one realizes that no matter whether man 
lives in an industrial culture or in a primitive one, the ele- 
ments in Nature’s Storehouse which are present for him to 
use become the raw materials upon which he builds his civili- 
zation. The skill which man develops in utilizing the raw 
materials of the natural environment determines, to a large 
degree, the extent of his civilization and the possibilities for 
its progress. 


AN EXPANDING RESOURCE BASE AND ITS CONSEQUENCE: 
INCREASING INTERDEPENDENCE OF PEOPLES 


The progress of civilization requires an increasing de- 
pendence upon the elements, resources or raw materials in 
the natural environment. This, in turn, means that people 
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who share in the wealth thus provided become increasingly 
interdependent, as a group, for a high level of living, and as 
individuals for their livelihoods and their protection from 
forces over which they can exert little or no control. Both 
of these conditions of modern industrialism — an expanding 
resource base and the increasing interdependence of peoples 
enjoying the benefits which accrue therefrom — have exten- 
sive implications for our times which need to be better read 
and understood. 
THE NEED TO READ WITH ACCURACY AND INSIGHT 


MAN-ENVIRONMENT INTERRELATIONSHIPS 
Every individual touched by the progress of civilization, 
whether he is consciously aware of it or not, has had his geo- 
graphical environment expanded tremendously. This is true 
in terms of his space relationships over the globe as well as 
in relation to the degree to which he is dependent upon 


resources drawn from the earth itself. Because misunder- 
standing and fear of the unknown pose serious problems to 
man everywhere, it is imperative that as his environment 
expands, his knowledge about his relationships with his en- 
vironment be correspondingly enlarged. Reading the environ- 
ment and achieving effective behavior responses in that 
regard, therefore, becomes a primary task for all who live in 
a society such as our own. It follows that a basic task of 
public education is the providing of instructional experiences 
which will achieve this goal effectively for its citizens. This 
is an important part of the school’s program for teaching 
people to read more effectively. 


PROBLEMS IN SELECTING CURRICULAR CONTENT AND 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES ABOUT MAN’S RELATION- 
SHIPS WITH HIS ENVIRONMENT 

The classroom teacher, supervisor and school administra- 
tor are called upon constantly to select curricular content 
and instructional materials. Courses of study, resource guides 
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and units of instruction are more permanent reminders that 
choices are being made with respect to the subject matter 
which should be included in the instructional program of the 
school. Every lesson taught by the classroom teacher repre- 
sents a selection on his part of content to be learned. It is 
impossible, of course, for every person to be expert enough 
to make equally wise choices from each field of knowledge. 
This makes it necessary for the educator to turn to special- 
ists in the various fields for aid in selecting the most appro- 
priate subject matter. 

Making appropriate choices with regard for the im- 
provement of knowledge and understanding about man’s 
interrelationships with his environment is a primary prob- 
lem if the goals of such instruction are to be realized. Where 
can one turn in seeking an answer to this problem? Any one 
of the natural and social sciences deals in some respect with 
it, of course. The field of modern geography, however, takes 
as its primary concern the study of the interrelationships 
between man and the natural environment. Modern geogra- 
phy should therefore be an important source for selecting 
instructional objectives, suggesting appropriate learning ex- 
periences related thereto and bringing about, as a conse- 
quence, greater understanding of the interaction which per- 
sists between men and the environments in which they live. 
This relationship of man and environment has been likened 
to a “living tether,” holding man and earth together. 


A RESOURCE FOR SELECTING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES, 
AND RELATED LEARNING EXPERIENCES ABOUT 
MAN-ENVIRONMENT INTERRELATIONSHIPS* 

The author recently sought from the literature of mod- 
ern geography statements which would illustrate the nature 
of this tether which holds man earthbound and dependent 
upon the resources of his earthly environment. In a study of 


*Malcolm P. Douglass, Interrelationships Between Man and the Natural Environment for 
Use in the Geographic Strand of the Social Studies Curriculum, Doctoral Dissertation, 
Stanford University, 1954. 
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the literature of human geography, statements of man’s in- 
terrelationships with his environment were identified. These 
statements were required to convey to the reader under- 
standings about man-environment interrelationships broadly 
applicable over the globe. More than 3,500 statements were 
first drawn from the works of the professional geographer 
according to criteria established for this purpose. Following 
this phase of the study, statements were brought together 
which were substantially the same. This process of grouping 
resulted in the identifying of more than 800 basic statements 
describing man’s interrelationships with his environment. 
These statements were then classified under seventy headings 
describing man-environment interrelationships. These clas- 
sifications, in turn, were cataloged under the following de- 
scriptive divisions: (1) generalized interrelationships between 
man and the natural environment; (2) physiological inter- 
relationships; (3) population interrelationships; (4) eco- 
nomic interrelationships; (5) political interrelationships; 
(6) social and cultural interrelationships; (7) military inter- 
relationships. These divisions suggest the wide-ranging scope 
of the subject matter included in the statements. 

The following are drawn from the list of statements 
to illustrate the kind of information made available by the 
study: 

1. Human progress, and even the whole structure of civili- 
zation, depends upon the nature and extent of man’s 
available supply of energy. 

2. Climate influences the nature and extent of man’s 
achievements within a region. 

3. Human health as well as plant and animal life is en- 
dangered where man’s activities cause water supplies to 
become contaminated. 

4. Technology allows population density to increase. 
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Man everywhere faces the problem of maintaining or 
enlarging his water supply for domestic, municipal and 
industrial purposes. 

Religious beliefs, rituals and social rites are influenced by 
the natural environment. 

The number of people, their technological level, and 
their objectives are factors which determine the use to 
which potential natural resources will be put. 

With the improvement of transportation and communi- 
cation, formerly inaccessible resources may become avail- 
able for man’s use. 

Man may induce and accelerate erosion by employing 
improper methods of cultivation, irrigation, and general 
care of the land. 

Rivers influence the evolution of states, their internal 
organization, and the activities of the inhabitants. 


The material aspects of modern civilization are com- 
pletely dependent upon minerals. 


Climate influences the character of the houses man lives 
in as well as the materials used in their construction. 
The city serves as a focal point for man’s political, social, 
and economic activities. 

Man increasingly faces the problem of the restriction of 
the spread of disease. 


PROVIDING OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION 


The quality of the understandings a person may possess 
of the interrelationships which men must maintain with the 
natural environment and which are illustrated by the state- 
ments cited depends upon his opportunities to learn. When 
the very young child views his environment, the boundaries 
within which he is able to develop understanding are much 
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less than the visible horizon. The immediate environment is 
literally, “his world.” Later, the true horizon may serve 
quite adequately for a time as the boundary of his regard. 
However, as the youngster grows in maturity, this apparent 
boundary to understanding and concern should lift and 
cease to function. Understanding and regard must become 
global and cosmic for modern man. Adequate opportunity 
to study and learn about man’s interrelationships with his 
environment is essential for this to occur. 


It has long been recognized that we need to raise levels 
of understanding where geographic concepts and generaliza- 
tions about man-environment interrelationships are con- 
cerned. In the past, the greatest emphasis in geographic in- 
struction was placed upon the acquisition of factual knowl- 
edge. Recently, there has been a trend toward emphasis upon 
the teaching and learning of important concepts, generaliza- 
tions and ideas. Research data in the psychology of learning 
support this latter approach. The indications are that supe- 
rior instruction and learning result where major ideas are 
first identified and then incorporated into appropriate learn- 
ing experiences. The significance of subject matter so derived 
and the permanency of learning which results are much to 
be desired over instruction which emphasizes the acquisition 
of fact-knowledge alone. Whereas ideas live on, facts are 


commonly soon forgotten or are subject to change. Geo- 
graphic instruction needs to place more emphasis upon sig- 
nificant ideas and understanding as well as upon the sup- 
porting facts. Students need to gain competency in assess- 
ing the potential of their expanding environment through 
knowledge of significant concepts and generalizations about 


man’s interrelationships with the resources which provide 
the basis for his way of life. This is the nature of the reading 
process. 
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USING THE STATEMENTS OF MAN’S INTERRELATIONSHIPS 
WITH HIS ENVIRONMENT IN THE SELECTION OF 
SIGNIFICANT INSTRUCTIONAL CONTENT 


How can such statements of man’s interrelationships 
with his environment be used in improving abilities to read 
the environment and to develop appropriate response be- 
haviors? First, such statements provide the teacher with a 
broad range of important geographic ideas, concepts and 
understandings which have high utility in the selection of 
instructional content and the planning of appropriate learn- 
ing experiences. The findings are stated as low-level abstrac- 
tions which suggest readily the broad range of experiences 
school age youngsters might undertake in developing im- 
portant geographic understandings and ways of thinking and 
acting. The examples cited above imply many specific learn- 
ing experiences youngsters might undertake in gaining im- 
portant geographic understandings. The statements are not 


so abstract or general as to be all-inclusive, nor are they so 
specific that they have limited application within the arena 
of human affairs. They represent a “middle ground” in which 
they have high utility both as statements of objectives of 
geographic instruction in the social studies and as a fertile 
source for the development of appropriate learning expe- 
riences. 


Let us draw from the listing given previously one ex- 
ample to illustrate the manner in which the statements may 
be used at various grade levels. Growth toward a mature 
understanding of number twelve (Climate influences the 
character of the houses man lives in as well as the materials 
used in their construction) holds significance for all who 
live in houses and who will eventually seek to establish homes 
of their own. Reading one’s home is surely an important 
task for everyone to perform and to perform well. Appro- 
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priate learning experiences leading to this goal can occur in 
the kindergarten. From this level, teachers can plan learning 
experiences which will gradually lead to a fuller development 
of the significance of this understanding and which will even- 
tually lead to an ability to apply knowledge in this area to 
life situations. 

At the kindergarten and primary level, for example, in 
studies of home, school and neighborhood, youngsters may 
observe differences and similarities in the ways homes are 
built in their community. They may study their school to 
see the way it has been constructed. The teacher will lead 
boys and girls to see the way their homes and their school 
protect them from the weather. She will help them see how 
construction and materials have been utilized in order to 
do this. 

During the later primary and early intermediate grades, 
the teacher will find opportunities for youngsters to begin 
a study of how buildings are constructed and how buildings 
differ according to the uses to be made of them. Children 
who study early societies, such as the Indians of their region, 
can note differences in the construction of their homes from 
those of earlier residents of their area. Differences in the 
protection needed from natural elements and the kinds of 
materials used in the construction will be apparent when 
learning experiences are well planned. Boys and girls will 
find fascination and worthwhile learning experiences in ex- 
amining structural details and the materials which assist in 
building the various types of structures which we need in a 
modern industrial society. In the intermediate, junior and 
senior high school years, refinements of such understandings 
occur. Studies of people living in other parts of the world 
illustrate the relationships between availability of materials, 
climatic factors and the technical development of the people. 
Opportunities may be provided for youngsters to study new 
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types of housing during the junior and senior high school 
years, perhaps, while becoming acquainted with ways in 
which man is improving his answers to problems posed by 
climate and weather. The role of inventions in the improve- 
ment of living conditions can also be utilized to advantage. 


The development of other appropriate geographic under- 
standings is implicit in each statement appearing in the list 
of examples drawn from the study of man’s interrelation- 
ships with his environment. Through similar analyses, the 
significance of other interrelationships, such as those having 
to do with land forms, of relative location, of plant and 
animal life, or of the surface features of the world, can be 
shown for a wide variety of geographic topics. When young 
people study their local community, their state, or their 
national community in this manner, such geographic rela- 
tionships as those suggested here can play a vital part in 
developing understandings which need to be known. Class- 
room teachers, particularly, can use such a list of statements 
of interrelationships as a source for selecting significant con- 
tent and appropriate learning experiences. While it is the 
teacher who ultimately determines the curriculum, it is also 
true that those who participate in the more formal aspects 
of curriculum development exercise a strong influence. 
Teachers, supervisors and administrators who become so 
engaged may also find such statements of assistance in this 
phase of helping the classroom teacher to improve the qual- 
ity of his instruction. 


Such statements can also be used to evaluate the quality 


of geographic instruction and learning in the school as a 
whole and in the classroom itself. The tools and methods of 
evaluation must vary according to the maturity of the pupils 
and the ability and objectives of the teachers. However, the 
statements contain sufficient detail to provide assistance in a 
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variety of situations with respect to how well youngsters 
understand man’s interrelationships with the natural environ- 
ment. The data also lend themselves to diagnostic purposes 
since the scope of the statements is extensive and there is 
sufficient detail for this purpose within them. 


If youngsters are to be provided with learning experi- 
ences such as those described above in which significant un- 
derstandings about man-environment interrelationships are 
developed, adequate professional preparation of the teacher 
is essential. We know that the teacher is the key person in 
determining how well children learn. We also know that 
most teachers have had little training in geography beyond 
their own elementary years. Many had little work in geogra- 
phy even then. If we grant that young people should display 
a wide understanding of geographic phenomena, then teach- 
ers must be at least as literate as we hope most of their pupils 
will eventually become. Teachers must be better grounded 
in the concepts, ideas, and understandings of modern geog- 
raphy, therefore, if they are to plan worthwhile educational 
experiences for youngsters. Gleaning from the literature re- 
garding geography such as was done in the research study 
mentioned above, can serve as a valuable resource to teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools in this regard. Reports 
of such reading may well be of use in the process of selecting 
instructional content in both pre-service and in-service 
teacher education programs. 


Listing the interrelationships which geographers believe 
to be important may also be helpful in clarifying the role 
of geography in the school program and the need for devel- 
oping better understanding of the role of environmental 
factors in everyday affairs. Confusion is widespread over the 
role of geography in the school curriculum. Much misunder- 


standing exists over the contribution which human geogra- 
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phy can make and the kinds of instruction which are appro- 
priate to this area of concern. 


CONCLUSION 


Sensing and understanding, i.e., reading man’s interre- 
lationships with his environment and making applications of 
this knowledge, is essential to citizenship competency today. 
World developments of the past dozen or more years sug- 
gest that the ability to read the environment effectively and 
adopt appropriate behavior as a result of such reading is 
becoming an increasingly important responsibility of public 
education. This requires classroom teachers, administrators 
and other connected with the public school to seek to im- 
prove the effectiveness of their reading programs in this field. 

Formal education should provide better opportunities 
to learn important geographic understandings which under- 
lie man-to-man relationships in the homeland area and in 
the world at large. These opportunities need to be made 
available to all children and youth throughout their school 
years if the development of unlimited horizons of under- 
standing is to take place. Statements of man’s interrelation- 
ships with his environment as presented by geographers can 
serve as a resource to the educator concerned about teaching 
children and youth to live effectively in their expanding 
environment. 








Let’s Take a Reading on the Flood Menace 
K. L. AMON 


Chief, Technical Liaison Branch 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, Los Angeles District 


How many times have you heard this expression, “‘let’s 
take a reading?” It is a slang expression heard daily in the 
Armed Forces and in engineering circles. It says in four 
words, let us examine the substance at hand with all of our 
senses, and based upon our past experiences we shall arrive 
at a conclusion as to the influence this substance will exert 
upon us or our environment. 

In selecting a title for this talk it seemed to me that 
the proper title would be “Let’s Take a Reading on the 
Flood Menace.” I hope that in presenting the story of the 
work of the Corps of Engineers you will see the practical 
application of the Claremont Concept of Reading. 

How can we take a reading on the flood menace? This 
menace exists not only in southern California but also in 
some degree in most of the great cities of the United States. 

This may sound incongruous to those of you who know 
the Corps of Engineers, as a flood control agency, has spent 
many millions of dollars in providing protection on most 
of our great rivers. Yet there is hardly a large city in the 
United States from Bismarck, North Dakota to New Or- 
leans, or from New York City to Los Angeles, that is not 
partially occupying what is commonly known as a flood 
plain. The flood plain, as used in engineering language, is 
the flat area bordering a stream and built of sediments car- 
ried by the stream. 

All flood plains, by their very nature, are subject to 
periodic floods, and flood control measures are designed to 
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reduce the damage which occurs from flooding. 

Before you can “take a reading” on any subject, you 
must have some background information. For example, we 
must know why the Corps of Engineers is concerned with 
floods and flood protection. To find the answer to this ques- 
tion it is necessary to go back 180 years to the events which 
occurred just before the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

General Washington, in preparing for the battle asked 
the Continental Congress for a Chief Engineer, to prepare 
such entrenchments as he would need for the engagement. 
He received the authorization to appoint a Chief Engineer 
and selected Colonel Richard Gridley. 

After the Revolution was over and the United States 
Government was established, the standing Army was very 
small, and the few engineers assigned to it did only minor 
construction work. 

The new government of the United States realized that 
progress depended on westward expansion and that the sur- 
veying and opening of the wilderness west of the Appala- 
chians was dependent upon the skill of trained engineers. 

In 1802 the United States Military Academy was estab- 
lished at West Point, New York. This was the only engineer- 
ing school in the United States until Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute was established in 1824. 

The Army engineer officers, after receiving their train- 
ing, were occupied with fortifying our harbors and surveying 
roads and water routes to the west. 

During the War of 1812, of course, they were used to 
perform their usual military duties, construction and demo- 
lition of military works. 


By 1822 foreign trade was becoming an ever-important 
part of the American scene and the Federal Government 
recognized that in the interest of furthering commerce, our 
navigable rivers and harbors required improving and expand- 
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ing. So the Congress passed the River and Harbor Act of 
1822, assigning this responsibility to the Corps of Engineers. 
It was under the authority of this Act that the Corps dredged 
and improved our harbors and developed the transportation 
features of the Ohio, Mississippi and the Great Lakes. 

In 1879 the Mississippi River Commission was author- 
ized by Congress to include flood control work in its studies. 
This was a natural, evolutionary development brought about 
when floods on that river destroyed or damaged the naviga- 
tion works of the Corps. 

The Corps of Engineers was called upon to complete 
the Panama Canal after the earlier attempts to provide this 
important navigation channel had failed. Under General 
George Goethals, the Canal was completed, and the mainte- 
nance and operation of it is still one of the duties of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

In 1927 Congress authorized a series of reports on River 


basin lines. This was the first recognition of the effect of 
floods on the national economy, and the 1937 Flood Control 
Act established the Federal interest in nation-wide flood 
control. 


As a result of this legislation, the Corps of Engineers 
attacked the problem of flood control as a basin-wide task. 
Each District within our organizational structure was given 
the responsibility for a river basin or portion of a river 
basin. This is a sound approach because rivers do not stop 
flooding at State lines, and upstream and downstream meas- 
ures affect one another. “‘Let’s take a reading” on this state- 
ment. Suppose, for example, one state should build a flood 
control structure which would deprive a downstream state 
of what it considers its normal water supply. This could 
result in an interstate controversy that would be highly diffi- 
cult to resolve, and might take years of litigation in the 
courts to arrive at a just decision. By the same token, a down- 
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stream state might build a dam or other structure that 
would cause flooding in an adjacent upstream state and in 
this way cause complications. 

Developing the flood control program as a basin-wide 
project allows us to consider the rights and needs of all par- 
ties concerned. 


The Los Angeles District covers parts of seven states 
and includes all of the Colorado River Basin, the Los Angeles 
River Basin, the Santa Ana River Basin and the coast of 
California from Cape San Martin above San Simeon to the 
Mexican border, Owens Valley and the Mojave Desert area. 

Our mission is three-fold: River and Harbor Work, 
Flood control and Military construction. 


The River and Harbor work is confined to the coast 
where we have built the breakwater that made possible the 
development of Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor. Other work 
has been performed by our District from Cape San Martin 
to the Mexican border. Along with harbor development, 
we have also undertaken beach erosion work. All of this 
work is coordinated with the local and state governments. 


Military construction was first assigned to the Corps of 
Engineers when World War II broke out and the need for 
an engineering construction organization was recognized. 
Because the Corps had remained alert to new construction 
methods and had been in touch with the engineering and 
heavy construction industry, our organization was selected 
as the one to tackle the huge job of constructing air bases 
and other military installations needed to win the war. 

When the Korean War broke out we were again called 
upon to expand our organization to meet the needs of the 
Armed Forces. Today, we are still engaged in a tremendous 
military construction program for the Army and Air Force. 

In dollars, this work amounts to between 50 and 100 
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million dollars annually. It is being used to construct vital 
military installations to protect our country. 

In the flood control field, at the present time, the Los 
Angeles District is working mostly in the Los Angeles 
County area. “‘Let’s take a reading” on the flood menace in 
Los Angeles County. 

In the flood of 1938 all of the transcontinental high- 
ways and railroads entering this area were severed for a 
period ranging up to 10 days. The freight on these railroads 
alone averages some 8,000 cars a day. When you consider 
this traffic, and add to it the trucking cargo that is carried 
on the highways, you can see that an astounding quantity 
of material is entering and leaving the area each day. 

Much of this freight is perishable and the loss of it has 
a definite effect on the economy of the rest of the nation. 
In time of war, severance of these transportation arteries 
and isolation of the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbors could 
possibly mean the difference between victory and defeat. 

As a Federal agency the Corps has approached the 
problem of flood control as a basin-wide development. With 
the cooperation of the State, County and City governments, 
the flood control projects have been built using the criteria 
of providing the most protection for the greatest number 
of people at the least cost. 

The problem of floods, and the prevention of them, is a 
problem that concerns every citizen. The cost of past floods 
to the taxpayers has been tremendous. For example, the 1938 
flood caused more than $50,000,000 in damages and took 
more than 40 lives in Los Angeles County. If such a flood 
had occurred today, with the present condition of popula- 
tion density and industrial development, the loss of life and 
damages would probably have been five or ten times as great. 

Many of the elements which caused the 1938 flood 
are still in existence. The topography consists of a flat flood 
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plain, sloping to the sea, with high mountains rising sharply 
behind. 

It is all metropolitan area which has doubled in assessed 
value and increased one-third in population since 1946. 

The runoff of water is rapid and permits little or no 
time for warning or emergency work. Unlike the Mississippi 
River, whose flood crest can be predicted within a decimal 
of a foot at New Orleans weeks in advance, the flood crests 
here can be predicted at points downstream only a few hours 
in advance. Floods here are up and into the ocean in less 
than 24 hours while it takes an Ohio River flood days to 
pass a city like Cincinnati. 

This is the menace that exists in this great metropoli- 
tan area. What are we doing about it? “Let’s take a reading” 
on what has been done, what is being done, and what remains 
to be done. 

First, the providing of flood control protection designed 
by the Corps of Engineers, in conjunction with the Los An- 
geles County Flood Control District, is a comprehensive plan 
designed to give the greatest amount of protection at the 
least possible cost compatible with good engineering practices. 

There are three major methods of flood protection being 
applied to the area. These are, (1) Debris basins at the 
mouths of mountain canyons; (2) widened, deepened and 
stabilized channels, and (3) flood control reservoirs. 

“Let’s take a reading” on each of these methods. First, 
the debris basin: A debris basin is an earthen embankment 
designed to remove boulders, silt, and other debris as it is 
washed down from the mountain canyons. Each basin has 
an outlet conduit and an overflow spillway. The water rush- 
ing from the mountains is slowed down enough to allow the 
debris to settle. The clear water is then discharged through 
the outlet pipe into the downstream channel. Debris basins 
do not store the water for any period of time. There are no 
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control gates on either the spillway or the outlet works, so 
most of the time the outflow will be about equal to or 
slightly less than the inflow. Should a storm of unusual mag- 
nitude occur, and the basin become nearly full of water, it 
would overflow into the channel below through the spillway. 


This assures that the embankment would never be en- 
dangered by water flowing over the top. 


The next method of flood-control improvement of 
channels begins immediately below the debris basins. In these 
areas the water flows quite rapidly and it is necessary to 
straighten and pave the channel sides and bottoms to pre- 
vent scouring or erosion of the channel. 


Channels farther downstream are also paved where the 
water velocities are such that scouring would result in an 
unprotected channel. 


An examination of the types of channel treatment used 


might result in a certain amount of confusion to the aver- 
age layman. In some areas, channels have vertical walls and 
are paved with concrete. In other areas a trapezoidal shape 
has been used. Some of the banks are paved with concrete, 
while others are protected with cobblestones cemented or 
grouted into place. 


Each of these treatments is applied after careful study 
of the needs of the area. Although the rights-of-way for the 
channels are acquired by the Los Angeles County Flood 
Control District, the cost of land in some areas is so great 
that the additional construction costs, to make a deep ver- 
tical walled channel, may be the most economical method 
of achieving the proper channel capacity. When we design 
a dam or channel, a model is constructed in our Hydraulic 
Model Laboratory and tested under conditions simulating 
various degrees of floods. Many times these tests result in 
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changes in the design to increase the safety of the structure. 
Frequently they result in a more economical design. 


All of the channels are constructed or “tailored” to the 
needs of the specific area. 


The third method included in the plan is the use of 
flood control dams. Here in southern California these are 
rolled-earth dams with concrete outlet works and spillways. 
Their function is to temporarily store flood waters to pre- 
vent damage downstream. 


By holding part of the flood-waters in the reservoirs it 
is possible to have less expensive improvements on the down- 
stream channels. 


Many people are unaware of how a rolled-earth dam 
is constructed. The embankments on these dams are built 
of selected earth which has been tested for shear strength, 
permeability and stability. The construction of this type of 
rolled earth dam is a comparatively new method made pos- 
sible by the advances in the soils mechanics field. Types of 
rolled-earth dams have been discovered that were built cen- 
turies ago by the Ancient Greeks. The earth in these em- 
bankments was compacted into place by driving sheep, cat- 
tle and horses across the material. But the modern rolled- 
earth dam is scientifically designed to withstand the on- 
slaught of flood-waters. All of these embankments have an 
impervious core. This is usually a clay material selected 
for its impermeability and carefully placed. Heavy pneu- 
matic-tired rollers or sheepsfoot rollers are used to assure 
that the material is well compacted. 

The upstream and downstream zones are usually built 
of a semi-pervious material and the outer shell is of rock 
or other heavy material to prevent erosion by wave action 


or heavy rainfall. 
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Generally speaking, these dams have a gated outlet 
works to allow the water to flow past or to be stored, as the 
situation requires. The spillways on these dams are much 
like the overflow outlet on a bath tub. If a flood too great 
to be stored in the reservoir should occur, the excessive waters 
would flow past the dam through the spillway. This safety 
feature gives added assurance to the residents downstream 
that the embankment would not be in danger of washing 
out if an unprecedented flood should occur. 

These three types of structures (debris basins, channel 
improvements and dams) are all designed to operate together 
to reduce the possibility of flood damage. Work on the over- 
all plan has been underway since the 1930’s. To date, it is 
about 40 per cent complete. This includes five flood control 
dams, five debris basins, 42.4 miles of main stream channels 
and 33.8 miles of tributary channels. 

Why has it taken so long to get this work done? “Let’s 
take a reading.” During World War II our civil works 
organization was converted to a military . construction 
agency. In 1945 we returned to civil works construction and 
were making good progress on the project when the Korean 
War broke out and we again shifted the emphasis to military 
construction. 

In times of emergency, such as the present, about 80 
per cent of the national budget is appropriated for defense 
work, so there has been very little money left to spend on 
flood control. Actually, these are the two factors preventing 
us from doing this work more quickly. One factor is the 
lack of funds to design and construct the civil works or 
flood control structures, and the second is that much of our 
engineering organization is being applied to the military 
program. 

The lack of protection should be of great concern to 
the residents of this area. Los Angeles County has assumed 
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a prominent role in the economic structure of this nation 
since World War II. More aircraft and aircraft parts are 
manufactured here than anywhere else in the United States. 


The importance of Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor in 
normal times is quite obvious should a combination of catas- 
trophic events occur, such as a major flood during a national 
emergency. The loss of this Port for even a few days might 
prove to be disastrous. 

The comprehensive plan for flood protection in Los 
Angeles County is a soundly engineered plan, designed to 
provide adequate protection from floods. Until completed, 
the lives and property of the people are menaced. 


Let me remind you again that when “we take a reading” 
we mean to examine the substance at hand with all of our 
senses, and based upon our past experiences we shall arrive 
at a conclusion as to the influence this substance will exert 
upon us or our environment. Remember, this is based upon 
our past experiences. 

It is unnecessary to remind a person who survived the 
1938 flood of the menace which exists. He has experienced 
the terror of living through a flood. He recognizes the need 
for paving and improving the flood channels. He reads a 
flood control dam as a protective device designed to prevent 
the repetition of extensive flood damage. He sees a debris 
basin as a barrier to prevent the recurrence of the “New 
Year’s Eve” flood which took some 30 lives in the Sunland- 
La Crescenta area. 

Contrast his interpretation of these devices with those 
of the uninitiated Easterner who laughs at the dry paved 
Los Angeles River — who looks for the high lake with rec- 
reation areas behind each dam. , 

Our problem is to provide these uninitiated with the 
information they need about the flood menace and protec- 
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tive works so that they may analyze them with the same 
critical eye as the person who has experienced a flood. 

This is not an easy task! An engineer with his ability to 
design and construct the protective works, may not always 
be able to interpret his actions in terms which a layman can 
understand. His background as an engineer gives him a 
reading in cubic feet per second, acre-feet of water, “kips” 
and other engineering terms. His profession requires exact- 
ness in measurements. Thus he is reluctant to make a broad 
statement unless it can be accurately proved by the answers 
he gets on his slide rule. 

How then can the layman get the information neces- 
sary for him to take a reading on the flood menace? This 
is where we have an educational problem. First, we must 
train our engineers to speak and write in terms a layman 
can understand. On the other hand, we must educate the 
layman to read charts, maps, displays and other material so 


that he may understand what the engineer is doing. 


The problem of providing information to the layman 
in a form understandable to him is not unique to our organi- 
zation. It is a problem which is facing all great institutions, 
both in government and private industry. It is a task that 
all educators and public relations people are successfully 
tackling. 

The end result should be a better understanding by the 
public so that when they “take a reading” it will be an 
accurate one. 








Using Literature to Explore Cultural 
Backgrounds of American Life 


MarGaret M. HEATON 


San Francisco City Schools* 


As students in college literature courses, we were taught 
to read for plot, for characterization, for style, and for the 
ways in which a given selection illustrated the characteristics 
of an epoch or literary period. Sometimes we went further. 
We tried to analyze literature, to see in it the manifestation 
of an author’s experiences or philosophy. Very rarely, how- 
ever, were we set the task of reading literature to gain appre- 
ciation and understanding of people with different values 
and perceptions than our own or to discover a different way 
of life. 

Most of us in our personal reading, however, have found 
fiction a magic carpet to carry us into many worlds differ- 
ent from our own. For many readers The Good Earth and 
Pavillion of Women by Pearl Buck made family life in China 
a vivid experience. Certainly Cry the Beloved Country by 
Allen Paton has given many readers the impact of conflicts 
in South Africa — conflicts that grow out of different ways 
of life existing side by side. But often novels presenting a 
culture with customs and values radically different from 
our own give us entry to a world so remote, so unbelievable 
that they add little to our sense of reality about people. This 
distant world is so far removed from our own sphere of 
existence that its values have no bearing on our own. Occa- 


*Miss Heaton is the author of Feelings Are Facts and co-author of Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations published by the American Council on Education. She previously par- 
ticipated in the Claremont College Reading Conference. See “The Role of Literature in 
the Reading Program,” 17th Yearbook, Claremont College Reading Conference. 
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sionally in our reading we make so vivid an identification 
with people who have different values that we can leave our 
narrow ethnocentric circle. But the tendency is to use fiction 
about distant cultures as an escape into fantasy. 


This feeling of unreality and unrelatedness is less likely 
to be present when we use fiction to explore various cultural 
aspects of American life. There are three main reasons. First, 
we are at least aware of the many traditional ways which 
make up America, even those which are remote from the 
mainstream of our culture. For example, many of us have 
a picture in hour head of beards and severe plain clothes 
when we hear the name Mennonite. Therefore, a book like 
High Bright Buggy Wheels by Luella Creighton contradicts 
some aspects of a stereotype and replaces a false picture with 
a truer one. 


Second, most of us, at least in our cosmopolitan centers, 
have at least known someone who knew someone who knew 
a Kentucky mountaineer or who lived for a time on a Hopi 
reservation. Through our network of acquaintanceship we 
all have become aware of individuals whose lives are set in 
traditional patterns different from our own. Third, even if 
the ways of life are very different, as they are in cultural 
islands in America, there are certain core values which we 
identify and which remain recognizable even though woven 
into somewhat different patterns. For example, in a book 
like Fifth Chinese Daughter by Jade Snow Wong, we see 
how a Chinese father’s Christian belief causes a shift in the 
pattern of family life for his children and we watch with 
real interest the way a Chinese-American child learns in 


school and at work a new value for her own individuality. 
We may describe this sociologically as the achievement of 
marginality but as readers we have a vivid sense of identifi- 
cation with any character’s movement toward the main- 
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stream of American life since we too are caught in the 
polarity of marginal and core values. 

To use literature to increase our understanding of Amer- 
ican values should be an imperative for us as persons and 
for us as teachers. We cannot understand ourselves in the 
international scene unless we understand not only our history 
but our creeds, unless we recognize how in folkways, in tra- 
ditions, even in the hodge-podge of mass media we express 
the convictions by which we live. American ideals — a term 
often made tawdry and hackneyed by the pompousness of 
Fourth of July orators —can thus come to have a new and 
fresh meaning. Newcomers to our country often make un- 
comfortable judgments as to our extravagance, our waste- 
fulness, our complacency, our brashness. How can we under- 
stand this unless we read Whitman, Emerson, Cooper, Mc- 
Leish, Frost, Sandburg to understand their protest against 
European standards and their proclamation of new free- 


doms, new loyalties for the life of the individual and the 
society. 


To use literature as a means to increase our awareness 
of American values is an imperative in another sense. As 
people move from one section of our country to another, 
as life in our cities and suburban areas becomes more cosmo- 
politan, we must know more about the values people bring 
from rural ways of life, from small towns, from industrial 
centers, from cultural islands. As teachers it is our responsi- 
bility to see that our children and their parents, our adoles- 
cents and young adults are proud of their heritage — that 
they find significance in the changes in family life patterns, 
in ways of working and planning, in religious traditions, in 
ways of using leisure which occur in their family memories 
and are reflected in the stories that fathers and mothers, 
grandfathers and grandmothers can tell. In these family 
memories is the very substance of social change and we as 
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teachers can use it to banish confusion, to build understand- 
ing of the predicaments of the present, of the needs of old 
and young. 

Do we think of the teaching of literature, at whatever 
grade level, as making a contribution to the understandings 
important for citizenship? Or do we think of literature as 
only one aspect of “worthy use of leisure”? Are we content 
if children poke their noses in a book instead of avidly watch- 
ing television? When and how can we use literature to help 
us become more aware of ambivalence about values in Ameri- 
can thinking, more critical of our materialism and compla- 
cency, more definitive in our seeking of the good, the true, 
the beautiful for our own generation? 

We clearly need more help than the standard anthology, 
history of literature, or critical evaluation of types can give 
us. We need new ways of classifying literature, new ways 
of comparing and contrasting fiction, poetry, autobiography, 
new ways of analyzing so as to get at the cultural meanings. 

First we need American literature guides which com- 
ment on the fiction and autobiography revealing various 
aspects of lower class culture, middle class culture, upper 
class culture. We have little criticism, for example, which 
examines Babbitt, or B.F.’s Daughter, or Grapes of Wrath 
in relation to the Warner studies of class culture or Middle- 
town and Middletown in Transition. We have no systematic 
content analysis which tells what given pieces of literature 
convey to the reader and few investigations which ask 
whether given pieces of literature break or reenforce stereo- 
types about lower class Mexicans, Negroes, Puerto Ricans — 
to mention three groups often stigmatized in popular opinion. 

Second, we need in our colleges and universities and in 
our adult education programs courses in literature which will 
help us to become both aware of our interpretations of re- 
gional life and critical of them. For example Howard Odum 
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discusses with great interest the folkways of the South. And 
you and I as adult readers could learn to make content analy- 
sis of the great novels coming from the South, Strange Fruit, 
A Member of the Wedding, Under Pompey’s Head and dis- 
cover whether the novelists and sociologists see our South 
with the same perceptual set. Particularly is this significant 
socially since Southerners at all levels of economics and intel- 
lectual endeavor are finding in the West and Middle West 
their greener pastures. What do we know and what do we 
seek to know about the social contributions of exiled South- 
erners to our universities, to our industrial plants, to our 
rural areas, to our neighborhoods, to the ranks of school 
teachers? 

Third, we need to look at fiction, at autobiography, at 
poetry for the contrasts between those who bring foreign 
tradition to our American life and those who represent the 
core culture. We need to ask such questions as these: Are 
we incorporating only the superficial aspects of other cul- 
tures in our life — such as egg foo yung or Mexican pottery? 
Are some of us learning to take on the greater permissiveness 
toward religion found in Chinese culture? Are some of us 
learning to really relax in our leisure hours through coming 
to understand the acceptance of life philosophy which makes 
survival possible in poverty ridden countries and use this as 
a corrective for the hectic imperatives of business and pro- 
fessional life? Have we read And Now Miguel, or the Moberg 
Swedish epics, The Emigrants and Unto a Good Land or 
Nisei Daughter with cultural scrutiny asking ourselves what 
ambivalences and discontinuities in value patterns prevail 
for second and third generation families? Have we asked 
what ambivalances and discontinuities exist for ourselves, for 
our students, and for our fellow teachers? Many of us are 
second generation indeed. 

We need this cultural scrutiny for ourselves. Our stu- 
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dents need it even more if their reading is to make a contri- 
bution to their personal integration and to their basic under- 
standings of American life. With our classrooms as our labo- 
ratories we can make a beginning. We can choose for group 
reading and for individual reading projects books in which 
we find cultural significance. We can ask provocative ques- 
tions in words that children at the fourth grade level and 
older students through tenth, eleventh, twelfth grades can 
understand. 

Questions like these stimulate good discussion: What 
did you learn about family life and its rituals from this 
story? Were the daily routines like ours? What made them 
different? Where did their imperatives come from — work, 
recreation, church, their traditions, their immediate needs? 
What did these people put first in their working lives, in 
their feeling lives, in their thinking? If these people led lives 
different from ours, how can you account for the differences? 
Would we feel as they do? Why? Why not? 

Not only the questions we ask but the reading themes 
and sequences we plan are most important if we are to build 
cultural awareness. Discussion is best provoked when we can 
make sharp and vivid comparisons and contrasts. Thus fifth 
and sixth graders can compare the home life in Project Boy, 
in Judy’s Journey, in People Upstairs, in Dot for Short, in 
Juska of the Burning Hills and also find many contrasts be- 
cause the families struggle with different economic problems 
in different community settings. Discussion of these books 
sharpens children’s appreciation as well as their critical ap- 
praisal of their own community life. 

Older students will enjoy sequences of autobiography 
which reveal to them differences of aspiration, conflicts be- 
tween generations accentuated by new and old world values, 
accounts of how people overcome various kinds of handi- 
caps, even the series of poems and plays Thanatopsis, Our 
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Town, Across the Bar and Spoon River Anthology which 
throw lights on attitudes toward death and life. 

We do not have to be trained in anthropology to work 
with our students in developing cultural insights. We do 
have to be seekers ourselves, curious and alert to those facets 
of American culture and American values which are part 
of our daily lives. We must plan that the borrowed experi- 
ences of books will broaden the limited life experiences of 
our students. This means the developing of curriculum which 
has significant themes and understandings and appreciations 
at its core. Finally we must become masters of the art of 
provocative inquiry, using questions that lead to puzzle- 
ment, to critical thinking, to delight in discrimination and 
contemplation. Only thus can we make literature a signifi- 
cant contribution to our understanding of American values 
and American culture. 








To Invest with Meaning* 


EpGar DALE 


Professor of Education and Head of Curriculum Division 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


A group of small boys was standing on the sidewalk in 
front of a school building in Xenia, Ohio. They were admir- 
ing the shiny new watch which one boy was proudly exhib- 
iting to his friends. It was a birthday gift from his father. 
Suddenly another one of the boys, in a burst of anger, hit 
the watch and it smashed on the sidewalk. 

“Why did he do such a thing?” asked his amazed teach- 
er and her pupils. The answer, of course, is not to be found 
in the thin slice of the present which surrounded the incident. 
Rather it lies in discovering the context in which this action 
occurred. ““Why did he smash the watch?” A quick explana- 
tion—but an incorrect and meaningless one—would be to de- 
scribe the boy as “mean, wilful, and headed for the reform 
school.” But when this event is seen in its historical context, 
when it is invested with meaning, the causes for the behavior 
were quite simple. 

The boy who broke the watch was an orphan: he had 
no father to give him a beautiful birthday present. And 
since he could not have the fun of owning a watch, he saw 
to it that his playmate didn’t have it either. But did the boy 
himself know why he did it? He didn’t and it would have 
been fruitless to ask him why he did such a “mean” thing. 

Now the boy did not turn out to be a rascal or a discred- 
it to his school. On the contrary, he became a good citizen. 
He now understands the meaning of his action, since he was 
the one who told me the story. 
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The moral of this story is twofold. It shows how easily 
we can misjudge and make mistakes if we do not approach 
problems of human behavior with real insight. It shows, too, 
that an event cannot be understood merely by directly exam- 
ining it. Most of the iceberg, we must remember, is beneath 
the surface. 

An event, whether it be the smashing of a watch or an 
atom, must be understood in relation to what happened yes- 
terday and the day before yesterday. But events must be seen 
prospectively as well as retrospectively. We must ask, “What 
will happen to this boy (or this nation) if future needs are 
not met better than past needs were?” 

If we were to generalize a definition of education from 
this situation, it might be something like this: Education is 
the process of investing one’s actions with meaning. It means 
a concern for the consequences of one’s actions, their means 
and ends. 

For example, on April 12, we had the announcements 
of the success of the Salk vaccine for poliomyelitis. This sen- 
sational new item, however, was rooted deep in the history of 
science and medicine. It had, in short, a historical context. 
The educated reader or viewer of the culmination of this 
event sees it not as a thin slice of the present, but as an event 
having a past, a present, and a future. Indeed, in order for 
any event to be educational, the reader must bring to it a 
rich and varied aura of associations. In Whitehead’s phrase, 
it must be “suffused with suggestiveness.” 

What is the relevant context for this particular news 
item? Certainly it is related to the March of Dimes, to the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, to public health 
developments. It is related to scientific methods of experi- 
mentation—the techniques for using adequate controls both 
through the use of placebo groups and through groups which 
received neither placebo nor vaccine. 
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The lengthened shadow of Robert Koch, who discover- 
ed the tubercle bacillus, and Louis Pasteur, who developed 
a vaccine against rabies, falls upon Jonas Salk. He is a link in 
a long chain of research in bacteriology. Thousands of work- 
ers in thousands of laboratories are a part of this context as 
well. 


A caution must be pointed out here. The context of 
the event must be relevant to the individual who is being 
educated. And what is relevant context for one person may 
be unrelieved boredom for another. Do you remember the 
story of the boy who borrowed a big book on penguins from 
the public library? When he returned the book the librarian 
asked if he liked it. The boy said, “No.” When the librarian 
asked, “Why not?” the boy replied, ““Well, it told me more 
about penguins than I wanted to know about penguins. 


For example, many college instructors present to stu- 


dents problems and associated meanings which are far too 
mature for them. The context is rich for the professor but 
meager for the students. I remember a brilliant and able so- 
ciology professor who tried to interest his Freshman class in 
rigorous definitions of such terms as “society,” “‘social 
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force,” “group interaction,” “social institution.” Even the 
ablest students were bored. The chief interest in an institu- 
tion of most of these students was how to stay out of one. 


It is no simple matter to get teachers and students to 
examine an event in this many-faceted way. The willingness 
to invest an event with meaning involves a zest for the 
“examined life.” It means an abandonment of quick and 
easy absolutes. Indeed we may paraphrase Socrates who said 
that “The unexamined life is not worth living” and say that 
“The unrelated life is not worth living.” It means an end to 
thoughtless, hasty classification of ideas as black or white, 
right or wrong, good or bad. To classify the boy who broke 
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the watch as bad or irresponsible discourages further think- 
ing. It labels but it does not explain. 


To think in unexamined absolutes means to think in 
terms of certain values as being unrelated to others. It means 
that the context of such absolutes is irrelevant. “Bad” boys 
should be punished. ‘‘Good” boys should be rewarded. This 
absolutism, this “hardening of categories” obscures the rele- 
vant fact that boys “‘good” and “bad” should be studied and, 
if possible, understood. 


The stubborn and thoughtful desire to be informed is 
characteristic of an educated person. We can easily under- 
stand this attitude of a scientist who unrelentingly studies 
the behavior of the atom. But we have not yet devoted a bil- 
lion dollars in research funds to behavior of people. Instead, 
we too often rely on magic, folklore, and old wives’ tales to 
give us guidance. 

It was once the fashion, for example, to think of di- 
sease as caused by evil spirits. But the discovery that germs 
were directly related to diseases made many of our previous 
approaches to disease irrelevant. When we had invested di- 
sease with scientific meaning, we could then attack the prob- 
lem educationally, rationally. 

A wise and understanding Dean of a College of Educa- 
tion once said, “People do what they have to do.” He meant 
that if you had a really complete biological and cultural his- 
tory of the individual, his conduct would be shown as the 
result of a number of experiences of that individual. Some 
of them were under his control, others the result of forces 
outside the range of his choice. 

Can we teach ourselves to invest problems of race, of 
nationality, of war, of economic systems with the mantle of 
rationality? Well, we can try. We can watch our categories 
and not let them harden too easily into supposed opposites 
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such as East and West, labor and capital, right and left, pro- 
gressive and conservative. I do not say there is no merit or 
justification in such broad classes. I point out that unless 
we are careful, they may obscure affinities and sharpen dif- 
ferences. One way to win an argument is to get an opponent 
to accept broad classifications which may beg the question. 

Think what a revolution would occur in international 
relationships, in modern industry, in our schools, in family 
life if we would keep on learning, if we would make a de- 
termined effort to invest our relations with Russia, with 
China, India, or Japan with the rich understanding that 
comes from a study of relevant historical data. 

Have we rigorously faced the question of the meaning 
of freedom of inquiry? Are there certain absolutes that we 
must not examine? Are social scientists fruitfully examining 
the concepts of nationalism, of world government, of sov- 
ereignty—investing these ideas with all the richness of mean- 
ing that can be added by able scholarship? 

Who is examining and reporting upon the rough wea- 
ther that family life is facing? What reasonable hope is 
there that the collective wisdom of our society will be 
brought to bear on the problem of divorce, of decent homes 
and living conditions, of real community living? 

It is true that the problems of today are baffling. But 
it is also true that we have new methods of communication. 
To print we have added the multiplication of the human 
voice through radio and television. Printed and spoken words 
are augmented and clarified by film, by phonograph, by pos- 
ter and chart. Exhibits can make a complicated idea simple, 
can bring it to the attention and the level of understanding 
of the common man. Three-fourths of our families have 
television sets. 

But how well have these agencies of communication, 
new and old, illuminated the problems of the day? Has the 
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problem of worldwide literacy been invested with meaning? 
Do thoughtful citizens realize that there are about a billion 
illiterates in this world? Do they realize that literacy and ec- 
onomic development and health are closely related, an in- 
divisible family? Thus if we reduce malaria through the 
United Nations Children’s Fund or through the World 
Health Organization (WHO), we increase the energy that 
people have to grow crops. And the better seeds introduced 
through the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) 
mean more food, more energy, more money, more schools. 

There has been a good deal of talk these days about ex- 
ports and imports, about world trade. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing we can export today are some important 
American products which will wear well no matter where 
used—the social and mechanical engineering of the TVA, the 
excellent professional training developed in our universities, 
our concern for every child as illustrated in our great public 
school system. These would be better exports than guns. 

Who is educated? It is the person who feels the moral 
obligation to be intelligent in his choices, who realizes that 
the basic evil of the day is the closed mind, who realizes that 
the world can survive only if the avenues of communication 
are kept open and made use of. And if we can patiently study 
what makes little boys and big boys smash things instead of 
building them, we shall have made our first steps in building 
a peaceful world. 





Aural Problems in Education 
(A Review) 


Wirt_iarp B. HarGRAVE 


Executive Vice-President 
Auricular Foundation, Inc. 


Of particular interest to this Twenty-Third Annual 
Reading Conference is the progress which has been made in 
Aural Problems in Education since the subject was first in- 
troduced at the Fourth Annual Claremont Reading Con- 
ference in 1939 and published in the 1940 Yearbook. Then, 
as now, to quote one authority,““We are dealing with one of 
the most powerful forces in all human relations—communi- 
cation. The ability to use speech and language is exclusive- 
ly a human function. When there is a breakdown in either 
receptive or expressive areas of communication, no matter 
how slight, the person finds himself at variance with his en- 
vironment, the degree of which depends upon the extent 
of the hearing handicap.” 

Evidence of the fact that hearing as a tool for learning 
has gained more than passing attention of educators may be 
summed up in these items: 

In 1939 California had 14 public day schools and classes 
for the deaf and hard of hearing; today it has 38. The United 
States had 111 such schools and now has a total of 182. 
There were 15 denominational and private schools in the 
U. S. in 1939; today there are 45. Fifteen years ago there 
was but a small number of colleges and universities with 
Hearing and Speech Clinics; today there are 169. Two State 
residential schools, one of them in California, have been 
built in this period. Scores of clinics have been established in 
hospitals and many others, not tabulated, have been brought 
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into being as the result of a general awakening by the pow- 
ers that be to the needs of children with impaired hearing. 

These special schools and other facilities of kindred pur- 
pose have been established at a faster rate during the past fif- 
teen years than in the one hundred years before and, togeth- 
er with mandatory laws slanted toward finding the deaf and 
the hard of hearing child, have made the past decade and a 
half a truly Golden Era of progress in audiology. 

Nor has progress been confined to educational fields 
alone. Prosthetic aids to hearing have long since evolved from 
the old carbon “‘noise booster,” comparable to the T-model 
Ford, into jewelry-like miniature marvels of sound amplifi- 
cation, thanks to the newly developed transistor. They are 
no longer limited to boxes with dangling cords, for working 
parts are distributed through the framework of glasses or a 
thin, easily hidden, tiara-like headband, with nothing what- 
soever visible under the auricle. 

Medical science, too, has set a faster pace developing 
equal wonders with its drugs and surgical techniques. Chron- 
ic otitis media, the childhood scourge of years gone by, is be- 
ing controlled. Deafness from otosclerosis can, in the major- 
ity of cases, be eradicated by the Lempert, or fenestration, 
operation. Rarely does one see a half-paralyzed face caused by 
severance of the facial nerve in a mastoid operation, thanks 
to the efficacy of modern drug therapy. 

In the field of human relations, too, much progress has 
been made. Fewer of our aurally handicapped are being mis- 
judged as mentally deficient now that their pseudo-retarda- 
tion is recognized for what it is. Fewer delinquents are now 
found with hearing difficulties, thanks to a better under- 
standing of the consequences to the person who “. . . finds 
himself at variance with his environment.” 

However, there is much yet to be accomplished since 
deafness of varying degree will always be with us. The 
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causes of deafness are too numerous for us to hope that there 
will ever be a counterpart of the Salk vaccine for malfunc- 
tioning tympanums. Heredity, childhood diseases of the so- 
called “harmless” type, accidents to the cranium, fevers, al- 
lergies, tumors and last, but not least, the ever-increasing 
by-product of our industrial age, noise, will continue to sup- 
ply enough impaired hearing to prevent any hearing aid 
dealer from going out of business, any otologist from chang- 
ing his specialty, or for any school or special class to close its 
doors. 

Since defective hearing, like the poor, will be with us 
always, it is logical that we should attempt to broaden our 
comprehension of the educational needs of the deaf and hard 
of hearing to encompass the child with a slight loss of hear- 
ing. These outnumber the deaf and near deaf many times 
over and yet, because they ‘get by’ under most auditory con- 
ditions, their dull hearing is usually considered of no conse- 


quence and does not come within the provisions of the school 
hearing conservation program. 


Such losses predominate among maladjusted children, 
those considered retarded and backward and who are class- 
room problems. The rank and file of children with defective 
hearing, whether with these slight losses or seriously deaf- 
ened, fall into categories of behavior with uniform regular- 
ity. 

Truancy tops the list. And since it is a scientifically es- 
tablished fact that fully 60% of juvenile delinquency—the 
kind which ends up in a state prison and, as J. Edgar Hoover 
aptly terms it, “‘a master’s degree in crime”—starts with tru- 
ancy, any action by the school which can cut down truancy 
has overtones of merit of greater import than preventing 
headaches at the attendance office. 

The classic approach to a hearing conservation program 
starts with the basic step: Audiometer tests for all (the law 
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in California and a few other states). Some school authori- 
ties forget that children are individuals requiring individual 
auditognosis and advocate group or “‘masses” tests under the 
erroneous delusion that seven vowel-charged numerals in 
diminishing loudness become a speech test. Such tests are 
good but not good enough when more precise and certainly 
more scientific evaluations of children’s hearing are available 
at no greater cost in time or personnel. 

The basic purpose of a hearing survey of pupils—other 
than therapeutics—is to establish the grouping into which 
each child shall fall, acoustically speaking. The majority will 
of course have no loss of hearing whatsoever. A very small 
percentage will have a loss requiring special education. These 
will be the deaf, though most of this group will have been 
identified before the survey because of the obviousness of 
their handicap. 

A larger, and yet small, percentage will have a hearing 
defect of such degree as to require every advantage which 
can be given, though not needing special schools. Some will 
have a loss of sufficient degree as to need a hearing aid and 
special class work in speech reading. It is for the benefit of 
these groups that the great increase in special classes and 
schools has come about. 

There is yet another group, far larger than all the oth- 
er acoustically handicapped combined, where progress has 
not been made in equal proportions. They are the children 
with “dull” hearing. Their hearing is neither good nor bad. 
Under optimum conditions they get by; under poor acoustic 
conditions they do not. It is a basic fact in acoustic physics 
that sound diminishes in inverse ratio to the square of the 
distance from its source. While this does not apply exactly 
in a schoolroom because of the reverberation or echo quali- 
ties of the room, it is sufficiently exact to make one realize 
that a slight loss, which may be of no consequence under op- 
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timum conditions may become a handicap under other con- 
ditions quite satisfactory for one with no loss at all. It may 
be actually demonstrated that there are children in an aver- 
age classroom who will have as much difficulty hearing at 
certain places in the room as one with normal hearing would 
have were he out in the hall. 

It is, therefore, strongly urged that the most advantag- 
eous acoustic placement in the classroom be assigned to these 
“dull” hearers discovered by the school’s audiometric survey, 
but with this one word of caution: not to ignore the visual 
requirements of the normal of hearing! 

Recognition of the acoustic needs of the aurally handi- 
capped will have beneficial results in every catagory of hu- 
man relations. Average grades of the class will be better. Dis- 
satisfaction with school will be lessened. The psychological 
reactions of the chilren with defective hearing will not be 
so extreme and will result in fewer emotional disturbances. 

Universal acceptance by educators of the fact that up- 
ward of one-fourth of all adolescent ears fall short of per- 
fection—and some authorities place it as high as 40%—will 
go far toward awakening juvenile authorities to the realiza- 
tion that physical defects must be evaluated in their proper 
relationship to child maladjustment; that the mind and body 
are One—not separate entities—and that otologic and opthal- 
mologic branches of medicine to name but two, have just as 
important a role in the study of causal or contributing fac- 
tors of juvenile delinquency as the branch known as psychia- 


try. 


*Reproduced by permission from The News Letter, Vol. 20, No. 7, April, 1955. 











Some Aspects of Visual Perception 
As Related to Education 


Frank W. WEYMOUTH, PH.D. 
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Professor of Psychophysiological Optics, 
Los Angeles College of Optometry 


For the present mixed audience, consisting in part of 
optometrists but in larger part of teachers with little tech- 
nical knowledge of the eye, it will be necessary to present 
some background of ocular anatomy and physiology. Upon 
this basis I would like to discuss certain aspects of visual 
perception, first as exemplified by the testing of visual acuity 
and subsequently as applied to the problem of learning letters 
and words particularly in the presence of refractive anom- 
alies. 

No phase of vision is simple. In spite of the fundamental 
advances of the last ninety years, a period covering the entire 
development of ophthalmology and optometry, our knowl- 
edge is far from complete. The gaps should be recognized 
and acknowledged to the end that these deficient spots be 
actively studied and not smoothed over with phrases. I hope 
to show the great importance of a field commonly neglected, 
except by the professional psychologist, but necessary to 
the understanding of many facets of vision, the perceptual 
aspect. 

Traditionally three phases of vision are recognized. The 
first phase is optical and results in the formation of an image 
of the stimulus object on the retina. The general nature of 
this process is obvious, and I need not elaborate it here. Its 
technical points are complex but well understood. The sec- 
ond phase is physiological. It includes the stimulation of the 
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photoceptors, the nervous interactions in the retina, which 
in origin is part of the brain and more complex than usually 
realized, and the conduction of these elaborated impulses 
through the optic nerve to the visual cortex of the brain. 
The third phase includes some reflex-like responses which 
appear, however, to involve consciousness, many sensations 
but more perceptions to which the sensations give rise. 
Although initiated visually, these percepts are only in part 
visual, since they are contributed to by other sense organs 
and, even more, have a developmental and experiential back- 
ground. 

Let us now consider the structure of the eye in the light 
of the three phases of vision. The eye has traditionally been 
compared to a camera. I am sometimes inclined to think 
that there are as many exceptions as there are parallels, so 
I will not push the similarity. The anatomy of the eye as 
simply as possible in words and a few rough sketches is as 
follows: The outer layer is very tough and inelastic and 
forms a complete coat; approximately the anterior sixth, 
the cornea, is transparent while the remaining five-sixths is 
not transparent, the sclera or white of the eye. Looking at 
the eye from the front you hardly notice the cornea but 
through it see the colored iris. In the center of the iris is a 
hole, the pupil, which appears black because nearly all of 
the light entering the eye is absorbed. What you do see when 
you look closely into an eye is a little image of your face 
against the dark of the hole, a little image or doll, hence our 
word pupil. 

Next within the sclerotic coat is the choroid, of which 
the iris is the forward extension. This, unlike the sclerotic, 
is a thin layer of loosely connected fibers with many blood 
vessels and much pigment. This pigment is important as it 
prevents light from entering the eye through routes other 
than the pupil, and so obscuring the image with unwanted 
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light. The third and innermost layer, the retina, consists of 
many neurons and some supporting cells; it originates as an 
outpocketing of the primitive neural tube and is thus embry- 
ologically a part of the brain. These neurons are arranged in 
sequences of three, of which the first is the layer of the photo- 
ceptors (rods and cones), the second the bipolar cells, the 
third the ganglion cells, the axones of which gathered to- 
gether leave the eye as the optic nerve and transmit, through 
another neuron step, the nerve impulses to the visual cortex. 
We will rturn to the retina in a moment. 

We must complete the image forming apparatus by 
speaking of the crystalline lens. This is suspended just behind 
the iris, in fact in contact with it, by fibers running to it 
from the ciliary body in which is embedded the ciliary mus- 
cle, by means of which the shape of the lens may be changed. 
The space between the lens and the cornea is filled by the 
aqueous humor, the space between the lens and the retina by 
the vitreous humor. The globe is thus completely filled and 
the contents are under a pressure about equal to that of the 
blood in the capillaries. Since the sclerotic is inelastic, this 
pressure insures that all of the image forming surfaces are 
held very accurately in their places. Light is refracted both 
at the surface between air and the denser cornea and at both 
surfaces of the lens which is more dense than either the 
aqueous in front or the vitreous behind it. All three surfaces 
act to converge the light rays and so bring them to focus, 
ideally and with important exceptions which we must note, 
on the retina. Because of the name “lens,” we are led to 


think that the light is refracted chiefly here, but the cornea 
differs much more in density from air than does the lens 
from its surroundings and in consequence the effect of the 
cornea is about twice that of the lens. 

The lens, however, fulfills another and very important 
function in which the cornea does not take part. The refrac- 
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tive power of the lens can be changed, whereas the cornea 
is fixed, so that when we look at near objects the eye is focused 
or accommodated by changes in the lens; the mechanism is 
interesting but we cannot take time to discuss it here. The 
possibility of changing the lens, or accommodating, is great- 
est in youth and declines with time until in middle age we 
need the help of a converging lens, a “reading” lens, for 
near work. My power of accommodation has long since gone, 
but with the aid of tri-focals, one lens for distance, one for 
near and a third for in between, I can see clearly at almost 
any distance. 

Now the relation that is important in the formation of 
images is the concordance between the combined refracting 
effect of the cornea and lens, on the one hand, and the axial 
length of the eye, on the other. At rest, if they are in the 
proper relation, you will get a clear image of distant objects 
on the retina. Obviously you could have a big eye in which 
the relations were correct or a little eye in which the rela- 
tions were equally correct and both would give clear im- 
ages; the question is one of relations and not of absolute size. 
The emmetropic eye is an eye, to repeat, in which there is 
the proper relation between the refractive power and the 
axial length. Obviously the eye might fail of being emme- 
tropic in two ways. You might have a situation in which the 
refractive power was too great or the eye too long so that 
the light tended to come to a focus before it had reached the 
retina, a condition that is called myopia. Or the reverse could 
happen, the refractive power might be too small or the eye 
ball too short so that the light struck the retina before it 
had come to a focus, the hyperopic eye. Obviously in either 
case the image would be fuzzy and unsatisfactory. I am 
forced by lack of time to skip astigmatism and some other 
optical defects. 

To return to the retina on which the image falls. The 
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eye is about an inch long so that the images are very tiny. 
The Arabs are said to rate a mile as the distance at which a 
man can be told from a woman. At the distance of a mile 
the image of a six foot man in an average sized eye will be 
only about 8/10,000 of an inch long or about 1/25 of the 
diameter of the shaft of a pin. Now to deal with an image 
made up of areas of differing brightnesses some of which are 
as small as the image of a man at a mile, the photoceptors 
must be extraordinarily small and very numerous. This is 
true. There are in the retina of one eye about as many rods 
and cones as there were people in the United States in 1935, 
say about one hundred thirty odd million. Since these lie in 
the retina, lining about two-thirds of the eye, an area of a 
little less than two square inches, they must of necessity be 
very small. They are. The shaft of a common pin is about 
half a millimeter in diameter. The diameter of a central 
cone is so small that about 150 of them could lie in a row 
on the cut end of the shaft of the pin, and looking at the 
ends of the little cones as they face the light, between forty 
and fifty thousand could rest on the cross section of the pin. 
If the foveal cones were only a little larger, say twenty-five 
to the diameter of a pin, you would still think them very 
small, but they would not serve their purpose and the fine 
print of your evening paper would be a hopeless blur. 

This is not the whole story of the structure of the retina 
but time forces me to stop here as well as pass over the im- 
portant and interesting interactions between the retinal ele- 
ments. 

The area of the visual cortex in the brain is much larger 
than the retina itself and larger than the area devoted to 
the other special senses. This is a measure of the importance 
of vision in our scheme of things. There is also a very exact 
correspondence between the areas of the retina and the 
areas of the cortex, so that the pattern of stimulation of 
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the retina is reproduced as a pattern of activity in the visual 
cortex. This blown-up pattern of activity on the cortex is 
a factor in our ability to resolve the elements of a small 
stimulus pattern, but further analysis would take us too 
far afield. 

With the arrival of the nerve impulses at the cerebral 
cortex we enter a new phase of vision. We are aware of the 
activities at this level. Many responses are initiated or modi- 
fied by the incoming impulses which appear in consciousness 
as sensations or, at a later stage of elaboration, as percepts. 
Since only a few of the responses are obligatory and reflex- 
like in nature, the response pattern cannot mechanically be 
foretold from the stimulus. 

It is not possible for me as an aside to present a treatise 
on psychology, but it will contribute to clarity if a few 
terms are defined or illustrated. Appropriate stimulation of 
any receptor results in a sensation. Thus the stimulation of 
the retina may give rise to sensations of hue or brightness. 
But sensations can seldom or never be experienced in isola- 
tion or simplicity. Perhaps this can happen to a baby, but 
the baby’s experience is not organized and it cannot tell us 
what it sees. By the time a child can tell us he may be unable to 
experience, under normal circumstances, a simple sensation. 

In the adult a burst of nerve impulses that might be 
expected to produce a sensation arrives not in isolation but 
in company with other impulses from the same object and 
enters a consciousness already peopled with percepts of the 
things filling our world. What might be expected to appear 
as a sensation thus attaches itself to a group of potential sen- 
sations to become a percept or, and this is far more common, 
calls up or perhaps modifies an already elaborated percept. 

We do not ordinarily see yellow but bananas or daffodils; 
not brightness but a lamp. We can see yellow as an isolated 
sensation only by some experimental trick that divorces the 
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hue from all objects. Although visually initiated the percept 
“banana” is not merely visual, taste has gone into it, and 
touch and the kinesthesis of peeling and experiences of the 
times we have eaten bananas and so on. With the first banana 
that we met a percept was started; later experience devel- 
oped it. Now when we see a banana the hue and shape are 
signs which, even if fleeting and unclear, evoke the already 
established percept of banana. 

This last or psychological phase is both important and 
difficult to understand, and its interpretation is correspond- 
ingly beset with dangers. Perhaps the greatest danger is that 
this critical region, in which our training is often less than 
satisfactory, will be invaded by “‘beliefs,” slogans, and stereo- 
types instead of being filled with solid facts. For there is an 
enormous body of knowledge, chiefly developed in the last 
hundred years, concerning these aspects of psychology. This 
does not make it easy, but it does place a responsibility on all 
of us, both teachers and optometrists, to make the effort to 
place our practices on a firm basis, rather than evade hard 
work by flying to sonorous but meaningless phrases. 

Let us now try to apply some of the known principles, 
even if somewhat sketchily, to a small segment of the field. 
Consider our A, B, C’s. We often forget, having reached 
that happy adult stage where we don’t have to do it any 
more, how much time went into learning our letters and 
how much reading went into keeping that learning alive. 
If I write on the board a letter of the familiar Roman alpha- 
bet, it is immediately perceived by all literate adults as “B”. 
But if I write a Greek letter, say chi, it will have meaning 
for some of you, while to others it will look like an odd sort 
of X. You don’t realize the perceptual nature of our knowl- 
edge of letters until you look at somebody else’s alphabet, 
say Arabic or Hebrew. If you are asked to distinguish be- 
tween two similar Arabic letters, you must go through the 
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job of comparing each of the wiggles and bumps to see if 
they differ or are the same, while the person literate in Arabic 
would at once recognize each letter without study or com- 
parison. It immediately arouses that particular percept. 

This fact of immediate recognition is more striking 
when the retinal image is blurred or distorted. Those people, 
for example, who have reached middle age with some uncor- 
rected refractive defect and so have had to struggle with 
blurred images become very adroit in interpreting the gen- 
eral form. A blurred image may evoke an established percept; 
to build a percept with a blurred image is another matter to 
which I will return. An experiment that I have used in my 
laboratory course in psychophysiological optics will illustrate 
this point. 

The ordinary Snellen chart contains letters which are 
designed to be read at particular distances. An emmetropic 
or near emmetropic person will read the letters easily at these 
distances; at greater distances they will fail to get all the 
letters. With further increase of distance, reading is still more 
difficult and finally a place is reached where no letters are 
seen. If now you force an answer, as has been done in the 
laboratory, the subject may say, “It’s just a guess, but if I 
must, I’ll say it’s an ___. P 

If now we examine these “guesses” we observe a curious 
thing. Suppose we get some guesses that we are sure are 
guesses by having the subjects close their eyes while you 
point to a letter and demand an answer. Statistically we can 
figure the chances of guessing the right letter with an entire 
alphabet to choose from. An adequate number of this sort 
of guesses agrees with our calculations of chance. How about 
the answers that subjects call “‘guesses”? Even at distances 
two or three times that for which the letter was designed, 
the number of correct answers is significantly above that 
expected by chance. Clearly the image, though too small 
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to be adequately resolved, yet carried, in many cases, the 
sign that triggered the correct percept, not overtly recog- 
nized as the letter, but to the extent that it influenced the 
forced answer. No one is more surprised than the subject 
that he has done so well. Of course this could not happen 
except against the background of highly developed percepts 
based on much experience. 

This latter aspect is strikingly illustrated in recent ex- 
periments of Postman, an American psychologist. He used 
three letter nonsense syllables and determined their thresh- 
olds for short exposures at varying light intensities. He ob- 
tained the interesting result that those combinations which 
occur more often in English words have lower thresholds 
than those which are less familiar. This, it should be noted, 
is not the difference between a child who doesn’t yet know 
his letters and a literate adult. These were literate persons 
for whom all letters had significance. It is merely the reflec- 
tion of the greater familiarity with the more common com- 
binations which influences the threshold of perception. Per- 
cepts are not merely formed; they are kept at peak signifi- 
cance by continual practice. 

We have considered all phases and now have a back- 
ground, although only a sketchy outline, of the conditions 
necessary for vision. Let’s see how these apply to the prob- 
lem of communication, specifically, learning to read. One 
of the chief things that children in school are doing is build- 
ing up a large reservoir of percepts of letters, of words, and 
of phrases, for the process is the same, in order that, as lit- 
erate adults, they may have many combinations immediately 
at hand. Now what effect will the presence of a refractive 
anomaly of the eye have upon this process of the accumula- 
tion of percepts? 

As a teacher it is natural to assume that the image of 
the letter that you write on the board or the image of the 
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letter in the book appears the same to all of the children as 
it does to you. This is true and not true. To many children 
the image will be the same, to a few it will be different, 
since it is probable that some have uncorrected refractive 
anomalies that distort or blur the image in some fashion. 
Now these children are in a peculiar position. They don’t 
know what the letter ought to look like because they have 
not yet learned their letters. They cannot complain that it 
is fuzzy or twisted because they have no model with which 
to compare it. So if they have difficulty in learning the 
letter, you can’t be sure whether it is due to poor images or 
lack of interest or stupidity. At the start all the letters are 
strange and if they are all blurred to the same mess how can 
they be sorted out? The child may decide it’s impossible 
and that he doesn’t want to read anyway. You have seen 
such children. In any case the processes of learning will be 
harder and longer than it need be. It’s bad enough in any 
case. 


A shrewd teacher may see evidences of défective vision 
among the children under her care, but a systematic pro- 
gram of eye examination such as is being carried out by 
the Los Angeles College of Optometry in some of the schools 
is much more satisfactory. Professional training and expe- 
rience pick up many anomalies that would escape the most 
alert untrained observer. Clearly the children have many 
handicaps that are not visual, but they certainly deserve to 
have good clear images to work with. They have enough 
other troubles in any case. 


There remains another possible result of blurred im- 
ages. There is evidence, too important to be ignored, that 
those children who do not have clear images before an early 
age, somewhere near six years, never develop the degree of 
acuity that other persons enjoy. So here is a very important 
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reason that wherever early correction is possible, its careful 
consideration may involve a lifelong difference in vision. 

All corrections that the child may be induced to use 
are his due and will make easier the accumulations of that 
working equipment of percepts necessary for the literate 
adult. Any curtailment of this equipment is a serious restric- 
tion of the communication necessary for the development 
of an understanding of the world in which we must live and 
play our part. 











Reading Gobbledygook 
Wiitarp ABRAHAM 


Professor of Education, Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


The entire field of Education is flooded by both profes- 
sionals and laymen with statements which can stand neither 
the spotlight of research nor common sense. Faulty, confus- 
ed, and misunderstood utterances are made—and accepted 
without question—by those of us who should know better. 
We make several mistakes: make up our minds on the basis 
of emotion or hearsay; become involved in semantic difficul- 
ties which interfere with both reason and analysis; cling to 
beliefs because they have been part of our thinking for these 
many years. 

In Army days we called this word confusion ““Gobbledy- 
gook.” That tag is no less appropriate today in describing 
comments made by some parents, teachers, and others about 
teaching and learning, especially in the area of reading. 

A different approach will be attempted here in an ef- 
fort to bring some order to several of these readily accept- 
ed, mixed-up statements. One at a time let us take some all 
of us have no doubt heard which are either directly or indi- 
rectly related to the field of reading. Each has a broad basis 
of sincerity, and a small element of truth. Each may sound 
reasonable—on the surface. But—each is a threat to our chil- 
dren, to their education, security, and future. For that rea- 
son each demands all the serious thought it may appear at 
first that it does not warrant. 

‘The problems of children are small, unimportant, 
nothing to worry about.” 

Do you remember the daughter of Stella Dallas at whose 
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birthday party no one appeared? Do you recall the boy, Phil- 
ip, in Of Human Bondage, crippled, ridiculed, laughed at, 
taunted? Have you read a little book called Handy Guide to 
Grownups' with its needling insights into our adult faults 
and incidental insight into the tremendous worries of young- 
sters? Did you read—or see—the section in Robert Fontaine’s 
Happy Time? where the little boy is pressured by uncompro- 
mising adults, including his almost ever-understanding 
Mama, into admitting he had written a note he had never 
even seen? 

Nor do we have to resort to the fiction or fact of oth- 
ers to make us realize that we can no longer see the world as 
do the children with whom we live and work. We’re too far 
removed from our childhood to recall it accurately as it 
seemed to us then. And even if our recollection were accur- 
ate, what has that world to do with the TV-Bomb-post 
World War 2'4-outer space — three dimensional — large 
screen-world of today? Yes, there are similarities and rela- 
tionships, but it isn’t the same. 

A young lady in death had an opportunity to relive 
any day she chose, and she picked her 12th birthday. You 
remember the poignant episode in Our Town. So she had 
her wish—and the day, her parents, their home, and mainly 
her feelings about things weren’t at all as she had recalled 
them. So it is with all of us. 

For a moment let’s think of the problems of greatest 
concern to us as we are today. Loss of a loved one would 
certainly go on the list. So would serious sickness in our fam- 
ily. Perhaps loss of a job, or losing money through a foolish 
investment. But are children concerned about the same 
things? Maybe some of the more mature are—but most of the 
youngsters we know in our elementary schools have other 
worries. No invitation to a party—ganged up on by yester- 
day’s pals—no popsicle when the girl next door gets one—left 
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out of the ball game. Their hurts are different from ours, 
and that’s why we have to struggle to understand their 
needs and wants. We make some bad mistakes because we 
don’t understand—the shy child is singled out for special at- 
tention when he’s not yet ready—the sleepy boy is ridiculed 
publicly after being up late delivering groceries and early 
delivering papers. 


If we remember our childhood as a constant spree of 
gaiety, we’re wrong. It, too, had its ups and downs, and so 
do the daily lives of the children around us. Seeing today 
through their eyes is a constant and frustrating, but reward- 
ing, challenge. Our homes and classrooms will inevitably 
profit from our efforts in that direction; the curriculum 
cannot help but gain as we understand more of what chil- 
dren think, worry, fight, argue, and seek comfort about. 


This statement of Dr. George S. Stevenson® refers to the 
family, but it is just as appropriate for the teacher and ad- 
ministrator: 

“Life for the child is no mere bed of roses. It is 

a mixture of roses and thorns, sometimes more of one 

than the other. The things the child senses under certain 

conditions prove to be painful and make him unhappy. 

These conditions recur again and again because we live 

as families, and the people in families have consistent 

ways of doing things so often painful to the child.” 


“Children learn best through drudgery, drill, and dreari- 
ness.” 

Psychologists have told us for decades that the most and 
best learning takes place during the first five years. Children 
learn to walk, talk, get along with others (reasonably well!) , 
and take care of their most pressing needs. Nothing they 


learn later can hold a candle to the accomplishments of those 
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early years. What were the circumstances under which all 
that learning occurred? 

Did we say, “Learn how to say these new words today 
and you'll get a star—or be placed in the corner”? 

Did we draw a chalk line on the floor and insist, “Learn 
to walk this in a straight way. Keep trying until you do. If 
you don’t, you’ll learn the reason why!” 

Did we demand, “You stay right there until you learn 
what you’re sitting there for—if it takes all day!” 

This vital learning of the first few years takes place for 
most children in an atmosphere of love, permissiveness, en- 
couragement, and success. “Have fun with your children,” 
says TV’s Ding Dong lady, and that’s exactly what parents 
in the United States are doing; they enjoy their youngsters, 
and their children grow in every way because of warmth and 
understanding they receive, always tempered with guidance 
and strength that parents of today try to apply. 

The three D’s of drudgery, drill, and dreariness are least 
necessary—if they are ever appropriate—in the first few 
grades. Have you talked to some little children lately who 
are going to school for the first time next year? What’s their 
attitude? Generally it is one of eagerness and curiosity, a de- 
sire to be there and to learn. (Except perhaps when Mother 
or Dad has unknowingly hammered away at, “Wait till you 
get to school! You'll learn to be quiet—or eat—or go to sleep— 
or not talk back then!”’) Usually they want answers and are 
easily stimulated to find those answers. The “Why?” of the 
four year old still comes a year or two later for a wise, friend- 
ly teacher to capitalize on. 

Natalie Cole says that we should free the child from as 
much fear and tension as possible and take care of mechanics 
so that spontaneity does not suffer. “When children are en- 
gaged in what they love to do,” she points out, “the barriers 
are down. The teacher has access to the child within.” 
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In the field of reading the desire to learn is even more 
obvious. TV has paved the way. So have street signs, 
Wheaties’ boxes, and big brother. Since most of us like mys- 
teries, these symbols, representing words and ideas, are the 
biggest mystery of all. As adults we don’t like to be left out 
of things, and neither do the little fellows. In writing about 
his four year old in an article entitled, ““‘“Gee, I Want to 
Read’,” John McNulty recently reported this conversation: 

***What would you like them to do for you at school, 
Johnny?’ I asked. 

**(He talks moderately well, for 4, but there are occa- 
sional errors of speech, which I hesitate to put down because 
they verge on the cute, but, seeking accuracy, I am honor- 
bound to report them. ) 

“**J want to get teached to read,’ he said. 

“Pleased that a child of the Television Age should want 
to know how to read, I started to josh him a bit. 

***I’ve seen you reading already,’ I said to him. ‘I saw 
you reading Big Farmer Brown and I saw you reading that 
book about Jimmy Lee’s trucks.’ 

“He looked at me with that look of patiently explaining 
maturity that he sometimes turns on me when I ask foolish 
questions. 

“ *T only pretend—read,’ he said. 

***Well, you look at the pictures in books. You can read 
the pictures,’ I said. 

“Again the look of a patient pedagogue on the face of 
my 4-year-old. 

*“*The pictures tell what the people are doing,’ he ex- 
plained. “The letters tell what all the people are saying. I 
want to find out for myself what all the people are saying’.” 

If, as parents or teachers, we insist that our children be 
exposed to—and exploited by—three D’s, let’s add a fourth D, 
for it’s there whether we welcome it or not: Despair. Or let’s 
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ditch that whole unpleasant array and move on to the next 
letter in the alphabet, with Empathy, Enjoyment, Encour- 
agement—and the resulting Excitement that comes with the 
learning of young children. Sometimes something happens 
to the bright-eyed eagerness with which they first come to 
school. Or maybe we should say somebody happens to them, 
somebody who stifles that eagerness. 


“Look at the English and German children. Look how 
well they read.” 


Before we analyze these statements, frequently uttered 
by folks who are being very selective in what they admire 
overseas, let’s take a penetrating look at what reading is any- 
way. 

During these conferences every activity is viewed as a 
reading activity. Reading, in its broadest sense, is a process of 
making discriminative reactions with regard for any and for 
all stimuli. Emphasis is placed on understanding ourselves 
and others. Room is set aside in the whole subject for teach- 
ers who teach mathematics or science or, on the college level, 
who teach future teachers. 

Now place that inclusive viewpoint of what reading is 
on a table all by itself. It will occupy the whole top of that 
table and spill over the sides, for in it there is room for all 
our experiences, for everything we see, feel, hear, smell, and 
think. All go into what we are and what we read. 


Just as carefully let’s look at reading of another type 
and with another definition. This reading is all words—and 
mostly oral words. How fast does the child read them? How 
well does he pronounce them? Is his inflection correct? In 
comparison with our other point of view, this is reading of 
the most surface variety, and yet it is the kind that is approv- 
ed of by some without a full realization of the superficial 
qualities on which it may be based. 
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No one will say that reading as it is taught and learned 
in European countries is always thin and inadequate. The 
point is that many persons look at factors of less impor- 
tance—speed, pronunciation, and inflection, for example— 
and conclude that they are primary objectives of a reading 
program. Nor will anyone say that we do not want—or that 
we ignore—those qualities in our children’s reading; they are 
important, but not so important as reading based on under- 
standings, feelings, and experiences. Though necessary, with- 
out the latter they are just the trimmings and not the turkey. 

Reading of individual words—no matter how perfect— 
cannot be our sole objective. Not long ago Horn made that 
point in an effective manner. He said that most fourth grad- 
ers could read the following words very well, but when it 
came to the meaning involved that was something else again: 
“The square of the sum of two numbers is equal to the square 
of the first added to twice the product of the first and sec- 
ond added to the square of the second.’”” The words are sim- 
ple enough, but obviously reading is much more than just 
words; isn’t it? 

A vital point is often overlooked when we talk about 
foreign education. It should be obvious to all that schools re- 
flect cultures, families, and homes. The United States atmos- 
phere is based on sports, movie, TV, educational toys, little 
Golden Books; it’s based on big business moving constantly 
onward, people cooperating to get illnesses wiped off the 
map, energy being harnessed for health, safety, and Mother’s 
walking fewer steps in the kitchen; it’s based on playing ball 
with our kids and democracy in which dress a six-year-old is 
to wear to a party. It‘s an atmosphere of enjoyment, speed, 
and respect for each other regardless of age or anything else. 

By no stretch of the imagination is that culture (only 
briefly summarized here) one of rigidity or strict adherence 
to the past for its own sake. We can’t have rigid schools if 
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our parents and homes are not rigid. Our classrooms and 
teachers reflect their homes and ours, and it’s unreasonable to 
assume or ask that they bring into the schools an atmosphere 
totally unlike that of the children they teach and the parents 
they came from. 


Our schools reflect all of us and all of our cultural fac- 
tors already itemized—plus boom, depression, war, boom— 
and instability. Today’s parents struggle with many things 
like finances and an uncertain future, and also with a past 
which seemed to offer security as opposed to a present and fu- 
ture which apparently do not. But that’s the way it has al- 
ways been in this country, a past which was secure merely 
because it was in the past and had already taken place, and 
an indefinite future because tomorrow always is uncertain. 
It seems strange that any of us can look back at the 1930’s 
and 1940’s as secure! 


This flexible environment of ours differs from the set- 
in-their-ways attitude of many foreign settings. And our 
schools differ from theirs in the same way—and to the same 
degree. 


“All children should learn to read in first grade.” 


Maybe most of us in Education now reject that state- 
ment—but too often we argue only with words. Actions co- 
ordinated with those words just don’t materialize frequently 
enough. Talk is so cheap, especially when it consists of “‘in- 
dividual differences,” “‘individualizing instruction,” and “the 
whole child.” How often do teachers by their actions recog- 
nize that boys mature more slowly than do girls? How many 
by their actions recognize that a slow beginner may catch 


up by fourth or fifth grade? 

Let us take apart the key statement under discussion 
here by pointing out when children do learn to read. Not 
long after birth a baby knows there’s a difference between 
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light and darkness, between the way things look when eyes 
are closed and when they’re open—and that’s the beginning 
of reading. They very soon can tell the difference between a 
knock on the door and a ringing of the bell—and that, too, 
has a place in reading’s beginning. Mother looks different 
from Daddy, spinach and ice cream don’t taste the same, 
this spoon of pablum and that spoon of pablum do taste the 
same. Then come the differences in “yes” and “no,” and be- 
tween “no” which means maybe you can if you cry a little 
more and “no” which is unalterably and irrevocably “no,” 
between the smell of a rose and the odor of a garbage truck. 
Now we're getting down in simple language what reading 
really is—the similarities and differences in words, thoughts, 
ideas, and feelings, and in the activities of all of our senses. 

The readiness for it is there at birth and is continuous 
throughout our development. There is no magic in six years 
old, no balloon bursts nor chime rings to indicate that this 
is “it,” this is the day for beginning—for the beginning took 
place long ago when there wasn’t a book in sight and when a 
diaper was more meaningful than Dick and Jane. 

We don’t worry because they learn to walk and talk at 
different ages. Their other developmental differences—eye- 
sight, emotions, and hearing, for example—will also influence 
when and how their first contacts with books take place. 
Nor does all this mean we sit around for the tap on the 
shoulder which indicates that the moment has come when 
a book can be handled and understood. The readiness experi- 
ences, vocabularies, and activities of kindergarten and first 
grade are of profound importance, as most of us recognize. 

In the past several years we’ve heard a great deal about 
remedial work and the necessity for it. The responsibility is 
clearly on the shoulders of the adults to whom a child is ex- 
posed, and his low ability or lack of interest may be a direct 
result of his having been pushed too early. Because of adult 
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poor judgment he suffers, and we palm off our guilt by put- 
ting the blame on his “stupidity” or “not paying attention.” 

So many times it has been said that we have an ability 
range of five years or so in each of our rooms. It’s normal to 
have that range. That should indicate to us that one set of 
books cannot possibly satisfy the varying needs of the chil- 
dren. And it should be especially clear to us that the range 
does not develop all of a sudden in the intermediate grades. 
It was there in the first grade too, where some were ready to 
read two years ago, some last year, some now, and others in 
the next year or two. 


A development which has eased the school beginnings 
of many children is the trend toward a “‘primary group” 
where children are kept with the same teacher for three years. 
Then there is less pressure to have a definite sight vocabulary 
by the end of the first year. With tension reduced, in most 
cases the child will be ready to go on by the time the third 
year is over. He will have caught up by then. In some schools 
he may enter an “intermediate group” of three more years 
with another teacher, thus keeping the pressure under con- 
trol for that three years too, and if he was not quite ready 
to enter the “intermediate group” he might spend a year in a 
transition room to help him catch up just a little more. Our 
slavery to year-long grade levels is certainly not consistent 
with what we know of the way children develop. But it’s 
taking us a long time to recognize the discrepancy—and a 
longer time to do something about it. 


“Start with the children where they are.” 

Here’s a statement we probably do not want to dispute, 
but which we want to be sure we understand and can imple- 
ment. It’s a conspicuous part of reading gobbledygook be- 
cause we say it so frequently, glibly, and meaninglessly. 

In order to take children where they are we have to 
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know where they are. Maybe we think we’re too busy to find 
out, but one thing is certain: A program, no matter how me- 
ticulously planned, isn’t worth the paper it’s written on if 
the teacher doesn’t know her children, and know them inti- 
mately. 


In 1955 it is becoming less difficult to see where they 
are. A little observation of our own will tell us some things. 
An occasional discussion with our classes may let down the 
curtain a little bit. And what do we find: 


Susie could read “You can be sure if it’s Westinghouse” 
before she went to school. 


Sally loves Lucy, and also Mr. Wizard. 


Johnny’s affection is for space programs, rockets and 
western movies. 


Jimmy doesn’t care what’s on TV; just so it’s on and he 
has a comic book in his hand, so that at any mo- 
ment he can switch from one “occupation” to an- 
other. 


They have followed Daddy around from one army post 
to another—or they’ve never known their Daddy. Mother 
has always worked, or the bathroom is shared with two other 
families, or there is no bathroom inside. Or perhaps Mother 
doesn’t work, but she’s never home anyway, and a white uni- 
form is the mother substitute. Somehow it’s not the same, 
and this shy little girl who thinks no one loves her may be 
the result. 


Where children are now in their reading, as well as in 
their education as a whole, is a combination of where they’ve 
been—where they’ve lived, with whom, what they’ve done, 
and how they’ve lived in all its facets. 

A journalistic device comes in handy as a guide for 
knowing something about children. Embryo reporters are 
told that in the lead of each news story there should be 
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answers for the 5 W’s and an H: Who, What, Where, When, 
Why, How. In regard to the youngsters we might use those 
letters in this way: 


Who—are these children? 

What—are their backgrounds and interests? 
—have they read? 

Why—are they the way they are? 

Where—are appropriate materials for them to be found? 
—are the needed funds to be located? 

When—are they ready to progress? 

How—am I to teach them—by methods which are mean- 
ingful for them and for me? (And let’s include all 
methods in our thinking—phonics, word recogni- 
tion, context clues, and all the rest.) 


The trend toward guidance on the elementary school 
level has opened doors to child study techniques in recent 
years. Through the work of Spock, Gesell, and Hymes, the 
SRA pamphlets, books by Strang and Torgerson, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education publication, Helping Teachers 
Understand Children, and many others, we’re finding out 
more about the youngsters, more which will help us fill in 
those 5 W’s and H. Home visitation, attention to develop- 
mental factors, sociometry, cumulative records, testing in 
its proper place—the teacher and parent have help from so 
many directions. Sometimes there are offers of assistance 
from other extremely worthwhile fields—like play therapy 
and analysis of children’s paintings—but we must always rec- 
ognize our limitations. After all, most of us are neither psy- 
chologists nor phychiatrists, and we ought not step beyond 
our depth into analytic areas for which we are not qualified. 


You'll always hear a few teachers say, “More is always 
being added to what we already have to do”—and that leads 
us into our next topic—. 
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“I don’t have the time—.” 
We're all too busy for our jobs. We'd all like to be 


twins or triplets with the same amount of work that we now 
have. But that’s all wishful thinking, so let’s face up to the 
task we have. | 


Maybe we should sit ourselves down and itemize the 
things we ought to do as well as those we have to do in con- 
nection with our work. It may be a long, back-breaking list. 
Step 2 is to try to set the items up in priority form. If we 
find we don’t have time to give special attention to reading, 
rhythms, and art activities in the primary grades, then some- 
thing else had better give, because the primary program can- 
not do without these items. If we notice that we’re putting 
somewhere near the bottom of the list our effort to know 
the children and their parents, then maybe there’s some- 
thing wrong with our perspective. 


What do we mean we “don’t have time”? What do we 
have time for if the essentials, on the basis of current research 
as well as common sense, are being ignored? We say that the 
size of our classes gets in our way. They’re too big, drain 
us too much, keep us from helping individuals. That may 
certainly be so, but there’s little real proof we can cite that 
the smaller the class the better the teaching. 


In many of our schools the teachers are getting help 
from specialists in testing, speech, hearing, and guidance; 
they may have supervisors who are a real gift in their offers 
to help solve teachers’ problems. Their administrators may 
be understanding men and women who have gone up the 
hard way and know methods of simplifying forms and rec- 
ord-keeping, as well as other time-saving methods. Those 
types of help have one major objective—to give the classroom 
teacher more of a chance to know his or her children and 
work with them as individuals. 
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Even if you’re not so fortunate as to have these “‘assis- 
tants,” you still have the task of deciding what deserves first 
priority. Your decisions of placement must put the welfare 
of each child at the top of the column. 

No one can accomplish all the things asked of many 
teachers, including almost daily collections, sharing your 
room with another teacher each day, keeping tab on 40 to 
50 youngsters (and a different 40 or 50 at the start as com- 
pared with the end of the year), knowing all of them well, 
knowing their parents, knowing the community, and on and 
on—and in addition maintaining your mental health by a 
well-balanced life away from the classroom. But it’s up to 
each of us to decide what’s most important, our own capaci- 
ties, and then match the two as well as we can. 


“TV is dangerous—and so are the movies.” 

Nothing is all black or white—except maybe in Shake- 
speare or Showboat melodramas. Even much maligned tele- 
vision comes somewhere in the vast gray middle ground, de- 
spite the occasional letters to the editors and surveys which 
indicate that children sometimes spend more time in front 
of a TV screen than they do with a teacher in the class- 
room. 

But what if there were no TV? Would cnildren read 
more, play less cops and robbers, search for ways to spend 
hours constructively? It’s true that many programs stimu- 
late the worst that is in us, do not develop critical think- 
ing, and make us lazy and passive in our reactions. Still, there 
is another side to the story which is all too frequently ig- 
nored. Some children have learned to read and understand 
many words, ideas, and passages from the TV screen. They 
have new interests due to the better children’s programs like 
Zoo Parade, Kukla, Fran and Ollie, and Disneyland. 


Their vocabularies may expand as a result too. We some- 
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times forget that our four vocabularies of understanding, 
speaking, reading, and writing borrow from each other. The 
young child has only the first two, understanding and speak- 
ing, the latter building itself up from the former, and read- 
ing and writing gradually growing on the basis of both of 
them. 

Maybe they don’t understand every word they hear on 
television, but if you doubt the repetition of those words, 
watch one of the space shows some afternoon. See how many 
times words like “universe,” “laboratory,” and “rocket” are 
used. Don’t you think they’ll get the idea from the context 
after a while? 

It won’t do any good for us to tear our hair and beat 
our breasts lamenting, “Books are better for them!” We can 
talk for 20 hours a day about how colorful they are, avail- 
able, valuable, inexpensive, durable, interesting, attractive— 
and adapted to their needs, interests, abilities, and aptitudes. 
Johnny will still watch TV. It’s really very simple. He likes 
it better. 

So our task becomes simplified too. Much is to be gained 
from television in broadening interests, increasing vocabu- 
laries, helping them understand themselves and the world in 
which they live. In a recent conference here, Dr. DeBoer 
1 made a three point suggestion regarding TV and other mass 
d media: 1) Use them as constructively as you possibly can, 
- but use them; 2) Raise the levels of taste; 3) Develop inde- 
- pendent judgment in connection with what is seen and 
e heard.°® 


Teacher and parental pressures may get some of the 


junkier programs off the air and bring on more acceptable 
y ones. But let’s remember that for Junior to profit the pro- 
e gram does not have to be dull! It can-and must—be lively 


and stimulating to keep him watching, and he won’t stop 
just because it happens to have an incidental, or direct, edu- 
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cational value. Since he already has the habit, we might as 
well ride it for all it’s worth—toward healthful objectives. 

Let’s take a moment for the movies too. They’re far 
from being all bad. Single-handed Davy Crockett opened 
millions of dust-gathering history books from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, and it’s only the beginning. Next fall we can go into 
the friends of Davy Crockett—and then the clothing, the 
language, the house, the farming, the transportation, and 
the education. His contribution can be endless if we don’t 
become too academic and dreary about it all. 

Movies gain and retain value if we and our children are 
selective about them, if we use them for discussion and learn- 
ing purposes—but not if we see them only in terms of the 
best place to dispose of our youngsters for three or four 
hours every Saturday and/or Sunday afternoon—or because 
we can’t afford a baby sitter, have to see the latest Marilyn 
Monroe “epic” ourselves, and take off for the nearest drive-in 
with them in the back seat, becoming increasingly drowsy, 
testy, talkative, and argumentative despite pillows, blankets, 
and pop corn. 

TV, movies, and even comic books selectively chosen 
and used can fulfill an educational purpose. It’s easy to con- 
demn and ban; a more difficult objective is to recognize 
values, encourage production and consumption of the best, 
and then keep an ever-watchful eye. 

We’ve skimmed along through seven elements of read- 
ing gobbledygook, and there are many others. If we had time 
we could do a treatment of more of them which also sound 
reasonable, have an element of truth, but constitute a danger 
to children everywhere just the same. 

“Let’s go back to the good old days” is one with which 
we could have a fine time, and perhaps we will at some later 
date. “It’s all the teacher’s fault”—‘It’s all the parent’s 
fault”—both are worth at least a few minutes. Or how about 
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this one: “Consider the child first, last, and always in the 
classroom and the home,” ignoring the persistent needs of 
both parents and teachers. Or ““The fast reader is the good 
reader,” with its emphasis on speed, tachistoscopes, and other 
mechanical devices which can be used profitably in certain 
situations but dangerously in an atmosphere of indiscrimi- 
nate use. 

As with everything else, so it is with the frequently mis- 
used and misunderstood statements discussed here; we see 
and hear exactly what we want to see and hear, or what we 
are forced to because of our backgrounds. Just as our chil- 
dren, we react on the basis of how we were taught, whether 
we liked our own teachers, and, perhaps most important, 
whether we want children now to have better school expe- 
riences than we had. Or do we feel, “I went through it. Now 
it’s their turn, the rascals!” and go right on teaching as we 
were taught or as we have taught for the past 10 or 20 
years. 


1 Owsley, Jennifer, A Handy Guide to Grownups. New York: Random House, 1950. 
2 Fontaine, Robert, The Happy Time. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1945. 
(‘The Note” — p. 176-184.) 


8 Medical Director, National Association for Mental Health. 

4 Cole, Natalie, The Arts in the Classroom. New York: John Day Company, 1940. 

5 Altstetter, Mabel, The Place and Use of “Gimmicks” in Teaching Reading. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1955. (A Monograph for Elementary Teach- 
ers. No. 76.) 


6 DeBoer, John J., “Reading the Mass Media of Communication,” Claremont College 
Reading Conference Sixteenth Yearbook, 1951. 























Reading the Channels of Communication 
Between Adults and Youth 


A Panel Discussion 


Mrs. SMITH: In California we have an organization 
which is dealing with a maximum challenge in discipline, 
namely the California Youth Authority. It deals in many 
cases with a transformation of young people from those who 
do not value to those who do value. I have seen that and I have 
profoundly appreciated it. This organization does this re- 
markable thing because of its vision and the devotion of its 
leadership. We have this morning a most distingushed con- 
tributor to that vision and to that leadership. She is going 
to try to shape up our approach to valuing and to discipline 
as part of the great question of communication, because of 
course if the channels of communication are not open be- 
tween us and those in our classrooms, between the Youth 
Authority and the young people in their classrooms, all 
our talk about sharing values has its trouble in getting off 
to any kind of start. 


We hope to hear answers to some of the questions that 
she will ask from every member of our panel, from my 
own seminar in language and literature which is present this 
morning, and from all of you. 


I could take a long time to introduce this speaker. She is 
a life long friend and inspiration to me, but I am instead giv- 
ing you the pleasure and her the courtesy of promptness of 
introduction. 


Miss Helen MacGregor of the California Youth Authority 


Miss MacGrecor: It is a great pleasure to have the op- 
portunity to present certain aspects of a problem that I am 
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concerned with every day of my life, not only as a member 
of the California Youth Authority but also as a citizen of 
the world and a person trying to understand youth and its 
viewpoint. It came as a surprise to me as an adult to learn 
that great numbers of youth regard adults with distrust 
and sometimes with hatred. The feeling is directed not nec- 
essarily against individual adults but often against adults as 
a class ranged against youth as a class. Perhaps you as teach- 
ers are not as aware as we in the Youth Authority are 
aware of this because you have in your classes many individ- 
ual youths who do respond. But this feeling does exist and it 
is definite and deep. 

It first came to my attention in 1946 at a nationwide 
conference in Washington, D. C. called by the attorney gen- 
eral in an effort to advance the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency. At that conference for the first time, 
as far as I know, there was a working section on youth parti- 
cipation and there were youth participants. They injected a 
freshness of viewpoint, a standard of reference that had been 
lacking in other conferences. The report of this section in- 
dicated that groups of youth tend to resist programs planned 
by adults. I quote, “There is also evidence that these groups 
are suspicious of the established agencies because they repre- 
sent to them the respectable adult world which they have 
come to distrust.” 

At almost any conference on planning programs for 
youth the question comes up, how can we hold the interest of 
young people? Adult leaders go to great lengths of unself- 
ish endeavor to plan and propose programs only to find 
the young people have dropped out or, if some have stayed 
with the program, the ones who need it most have left. 

The New York Times of July 7th has this headline: 
“War wiTH YoutH HEtp Crime Cause.” Back of the 
headline is this feeling that I am bringing to your attention. 
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In Oakland for three successive years there have been con- 
ferences of young people assisted by adults at one of our rec- 
reation centers located in a high delinquency, interracial 
area. Some of the questions submitted in advance by youth 
participants are loaded with emotion. A few of the signifi- 
cant questions are submitted to illustrate veiled or actual 
hostility. 

“Why do some policemen hate youth? 

Why don’t some counselors in school try to help kids? 

Why do some teachers think they’re never wrong? 

Why are parents so old fashioned? 

Why do parents often misjudge their children? 

Why do parents’ and their kids’ opinions differ so much? 

Why do the policemen have to break up every thing 

we give? 

Why don’t some parents help their children and keep 

them from being delinquents? 

Why don’t teen-agers feel free to talk to their parents?” 

As suggested by the headline of the New York Times 
some of our delinquency is an expression of hostility. How 
better can you get revenge on an adult than by defiance of 
laws regulating society? There are too many “children who 
hate,” to use the phrase of Dr. Fritz Red. 

Newspaper publicity on juvenile delinquency has fed 
hostility. Juvenile delinquents are often referred to briefly as 
teen-agers, and youth becomes a term of reproach. Adult 
conversation sometimes reflects a hostility towards youth 
equal in intensity to that of youth towards adults. Young 
people who lead law abiding lives resent this bitterly. 

May I, at this mention of delinquency, express my faith 
in the youth of America? The overwhelming majority are 
good citizens, thoughtful about the future, and concerned 
about the welfare of the community, their nation, and the 
world. 
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Failure of communication between youth and adults 
is not confined to problems leading to delinquency. Even 
in happy families there comes a time when teen-agers feel 
they cannot confide in their parents. Teen-agers fear that 
their parents will not understand if asked to listen to their 
problems. As a consequence, they turn to people their own 
age for comfort, sharing of confidences, and companionship. 
It is part of the natural growth pattern. Each generation 
should form in childhood and youth the solid foundation 
of friendships which will last throughout their lives. Al- 
though seeking better communication between grownups 
and youth, we should never undervalue the strengths and 
beauties of youthful friendship. 


On the other hand, must the relations between teen- 
agers shut off completely the confidential relationships that 
formerly existed between parents and child, adult and youth? 
I would like to think that this is not inevitable. May not a 
parent’s knowledge of the normal emotional growth of a 
young person be read into the relationship so that the un- 
spoken reserve can in part, at least, be penetrated, so that 
new pathways may be found, so that the channels of com- 
munication can be kept open? 


If we do this, the rewards will be high. They will be high 
for the individual youth and his own adults through shar- 
ing a more fruitful, sympathetic relationship. They will be 
high for society because the growth of youth will be kept 
in sounder channels, because the whole process of passing 
on our civilization will be made smoother. Much of our civ- 
ilization is absorbed unconsciously in the culture, tradition, 
and recreation of the family. Part is formally communicat- 
ed through education. Literature, art, music, history, relig- 
ion offer great riches and must be opened to youth. This 
process of absorption is warped, sometimes closed complete- 
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ly, when the barriers become high between the generations. 
It is satisfying to have group discussion of the question: 
How can we keep open the channels of communication be- 
tween adults and youth? 


With that opening statement, Madam Chairman, which 
focuses attention on the problem, would you be willing to 
ask our youth participants to comment, to let us know how 
the problem looks to them? 


Mrs. SmitH: I think you will all agree that this is a won- 
derful point at which to introduce our two young people. 
They are free to disagree, to agree, to comment, to say any- 
thing that they wish. Patty T————, may we have the plea- 
sure of hearing from you? 


Patty: First of all I want to say that I liked very much 
what Miss MacGregor said. It showed an understanding of 
youth, much more than you find in some places, and al- 
though this is the extreme, there is tension every day be- 
tween youth and adults even in our daily lives. The ques- 
tions she mentioned are some that I haven’t run up against 
because they seem to be from youths who are delinquent 
or who have quite a feeling of hostility. But I think there is 
this problem for teen-agers at one time or another. I think 
this goes for adults too, who feel a sort of frustration in 
their relationships with other adults or with the teenagers. 
I think there is a lot that can be done for this relationship. 
There is a lot that must be done because juvenile delinquency 
is rising, and it seems to me that it is mostly the result of 
misunderstanding between youth and adults. So there is 
much room for discussion, and not only for discussion, but 
after a solution has been found for it to be carried out aft- 
erwards in the daily lives of youth and adults. 


Mrs. SMITH: Thank you very much. May we hear from 
you Fred P————? 
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Frep: These questions bring one thought to my mind, 
that is: What cause have the policemen and our parents and 
society as a whole given us for making us distrust them? 
What is the cause of teen-age distrust in parents and society? 
I think that for the major part of this answer we will have 
to look to the home. In 1954 some 4,000 divorces were 
granted in the United States. It is estimated that, if divorces 
continue at the present rate, one out of every two marriages 
will end in divorce courts by 1965. We in America believe 
that the home is the most important part of our democracy. 
Yet it would seem that along with this belief that the home 
is so important, there also seems to be a tremendous tendency 
to neglect that part of our lives which provides us with the 
foundation for our daily lives as adults and as respectable 
members of our community. So I would like to leave you 
with this thought: What have parents and our society as a 
whole done to make us, the teen-agers and young people of 
America distrust them? There must be a reason, and I think 
to find that reason you must look within yourself and find 
exactly what you have done that has given us this feeling of 
hostility. 

Mrs. SMITH: That straightforward contribution we 
value deeply I know. Miss MacGregor will continue to shape 
these questions more specifically and the other members of the 
panel will respond to some of the things that she is going to 
ask now as well as to those questions that these young people 
have raised. 

Miss MacGrecor: Thank you Patty and Fred. I think 
Fred’s question goes to the heart of one place of the prob- 
lem. May we now consider the nature of the barriers? 

We agree that there are barriers to communication. The 
discussion falls naturally into two questions. What are the 
barriers to communication on the part of youth? What are 
the barriers to communication on the part of adults? 
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For consideration of the barriers on the part of youth I 
would like to suggest as the first: What are the barriers that 
are inherent in adolescent growth and development? I hope 
the panel members who are trained in the psychology of 
the growth of the adolescent will give further discussion of 
that point. Certainly it is essential and natural in the growth 
process that (1) adolescents begin to lay the foundations 
for independence; (2) that the great turmoil of change that 
takes place in adolescence be worked out within the person 
and with people their own age, who are sharing the same ex- 
perience. To them an adult looks awfully old. An adult 
seems to have forgotten how it felt to be young. This is illus- 
trated by a cartoon of a young girl writing. The mother 
stands in the doorway and says, ““What are you writing?” 
“Oh, mother, you may not like it but I’m writing down all 
the things that you do that I don’t like so that when I grow 
up and have children, I’ll be able to remember.” 

Adolescents are concentrating with intensity on their 
own emotional problems. The greatest period of emotional 
upheaval and stress in a person’s life occurs during the adoles- 
cent period. The legend of happy youth is a legend really. 
They are at that time going through much in the way of 
stress and not-understood experience. For consolation and 
sharing of confidence, they turn naturally to other adoles- 
cents. 

This ethical and emotional identification with their own 
group is a necessary and a beautiful thing. Let us look back 
on our own youth. We know that we had our own gangs 
that we loved and we did things together. It is only when 
that group identification becomes motivated by hostility 
and turns against society that it becomes an evil thing. In 
our efforts to open the channel, we must be very careful as 
adults to let young people know that we value their peer 
relationships. After all, isn’t there a difference in every re- 
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lationship in human life? No one duplicates another and no 
one necessarily cuts off another. Can’t we in our relation- 
ships with youth realize that their relationships with each 
other are unique and not in competition with their relation- 
ships with us as adults. 

Is this conflict between the generations inevitable as has 
been suggested in so many literary works? There are other 
barriers on the part of youth which will be presented in the 
course of the discussion. 

What are the barriers on the part of adults? I am going 
to make a suggestion that may surprise our youth partici- 
pants. May it not be the very intensity of the love of the par- 
ent for the child which causes some of the barriers? I am 
speaking here of the good home, the united home, where the 
parents really care about their children. Sometimes that car- 
ing can be too intense, and, without enlightenment may in- 
tensify the barrier. There is an intense desire on the part of 
good parents and adults to protect youth from destructive 
experience. We don’t want the things to happen to them 
that have happened to us. We fail to realize that those very 
experiences have been the means of our growth. The expe- 
riences may have caused wounds, but they have deepened 
our understanding. 

Another point is one for which I wish to give credit to 
Dr. Lloyd Luckman of the faculty of San Francisco City Col- 
lege, who recently asked, ““Do we as adults keep in mind the 
difference between the concept of the good child and of the 
fine adult?” 

The good child from the standpoint of the parent and 
teacher is the obedient child, the respectful child, the one who 
learns faithfully and readily, who doesn’t cause trouble, 
plays nicely, and is an amenable person. Our concept of a 
valued adult is the person who is independent in thought 
and action, trained in evaluation, takes little or nothing 
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simply upon faith, but examines for himself, is resourceful, 
has initiative, has a certain amount of aggression—particu- 
larly in the masculine world. A tremendous transition: from 
the good child to the successful adult! That transition must 
take place in the adolescent years along with great emotion- 
al turmoil. It is not surprising that we have all sorts of revolt 
from the dominance of adults as the young people see the 
problem of growth that they face. 

There is another barrier because in the main we, as 
adults, forget. We forget how we felt as teen-agers. Some- 
times this is an imperceptible process whereby things fade 
from our memory. Our concentration on the responsibili- 
ties of adult life is so great that youthful experiences grad- 
ually fade into the background and unless our memories are 
revived, we allow them to die. These failures in memory are 
sometimes self protective. How great a factor is this? Some 
of the respected adults of today were the teen-agers of the 
roaring twenties. There was as much delinquency then al- 
though we didn’t measure it in the same way, just as much 
rebellion, and, I believe, far more of flamboyant defiance of 
moral standards then than now. The teen-agers of those 
twenties have become respectable and some like to forget 
the things that they did in their youth. A protective shell 
has grown around painful memories. You hear, ““Now when 
I was your age———!” It wasn’t true then; it never has been 
true, for youth has always been essentially the same. Let us 
ask this further question: Is there a fear of youth on the 
part of adults? I think this may arise when the barriers to 
communication have broken down; when parents, teach- 
ers, policemen, recreation leaders are frustrated. They are 
ineffective in meeting the problem; they actually don’t know 
what to do. How far is there fear of youth on the part of 
adults? 

Those are just a few provocative questions as to the 
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barriers on each side. The final question to be raised is: As- 
suming the existence of these barriers, can they be crossed, 
and if so, how can we prepare ourselves to cross them? I 
would like to suggest that one way of crossing them is adult 
education as to the necessary growth process during adoles- 
cent years which would carry forward the parent education 
concerning infancy and early childhood, Well Baby Confer- 
ences are held; help that is given to mothers by public health 
nurses and doctors, above all by Dr. Spock, letting the par- 
ents know what the normal growth processes of babies and 
early childhood are. May we not extend education to adults 
as to what they can reasonably expect of their adolescent 
children so that barriers will not become high and that those 
that exist will be understood? 

May we not also give corresponding interpretation to 
youth as to how adults feel and why? Perhaps some of the 
great literature which presents this basic conflict between 
the generations might be included in the literature curric- 
ulum. Perhaps discussion may evoke questions and answers 
on the part of youth so that they would be conscious of 
adults not as hostile persons, but as people who are still going 
through the growth process, people who are trying to work 
out their own problems. I think the youngsters might be 
helped to understand some of the conflicts between mother 
and father, resulting in youths’ sympathetic interpretation 
rather than critical judgment. Perhaps if we could give 
youth a picture of us, as people working with our own prob- 
lems, and sometimes very cruel ones, they would judge us 
a little more kindly. 

We could also study the qualities of adults who are able 
to keep the channels open, who do cross the barriers. I had 
in my youth the friendship of some fine adults, particularly 
several high school teachers who gave me their friendship, 
gave it to me as if I had been another adult, but with a con- 
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sciousness and an awareness of my problems. I think we 
should study these effective people to discover the qualities 
they have, the techniques they use. 

In a recent conference in San Francisco of the National 
Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, Mr. 
Howland Shaw, one of the nation’s foremost authorities on 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency and rehabilitation of 
delinquent youth, reported about a questionnaire distributed 
to a thousand young people who had been in correctional 
schools and who had made good. They were asked what had 
helped them most, what had brought about the change, and 
invariably the answer was that some person had reached 
them. Later, there was lively discussion of the qualities of 
adults which did get across. It was suggestive but not conclu- 
sive. We need research to learn what kind of a person can 
remotivate hostile youth, whether a person can be trained 
to break the barriers after they have been created, or to keep 
the barriers from forming. 

Another way of keeping communication open is to pro- 
vide for youth participation in adult planning groups. At 
most conferences since 1946 there have been youth partici- 
pants. At the White House Conference there were 500 
youth participants. At each one of the Governor’s confer- 
ences on children and youths there have been from three to 
five hundred. Sometimes it is difficult for young people to 
speak up and make themselves heard in an adult group; per- 
haps participation with the adults has to be supplemented 
and strengthened by youth planning groups. 

Mrs. SMITH: Let us consider Miss MacGregor’s first 
question: what are the barriers to communication on the 
part of youth? She put a good deal of emphasis on the mat- 
ter of adolescent growth and of growth processes and I 
would like at this point to ask Mrs. Schwartz for a few com- 
ments on that question. 
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Mrs. Swartz: One of the Claremont points of view 
that is emphasized is that developmental processes of chil- 
dren are important in their learning processes. Perhaps the 
greatest change that takes place in the human being is in the 
first nine months that are spent in its mother’s womb. The 
second period of terrific change is one we know as adoles- 
cence. There is no definite time interval for that. Growth 
of the individual is irregular. It differs for the individual. 

With terrific chemical changes going on inside, that in- 
dividual living in his same every day environment is bound 
to know something of tension. This youth is living in the 
every day world. He isn’t like some of the cultures of the 
South Seas where the young people go off and live by them- 
selves where they are taken care of while these changes do 
take place. One day a boy goes out and slams the door. The 
next day he is very quiet, picks up his clothes, and does all 
the normal things. This erratic behavior has its causes. We 
can’t change those causes. 

The next point that I would like to mention besides his 
erratic behavior are the low energy periods when our adoles- 
cent gets the name of being slouchy, lazy, and indifferent. 
What is going on inside of him is taking a terrific amount of 
energy. He hasn’t anything left with which to react to your 
demands in the classroom or at home. 

Psychologically, changes are taking place; the depend- 
ent child is becoming an independent adult. He doesn’t 
know which way to turn because he has no practice in being 
independent. He has to look for new goals in a world of real- 
ity where before he could do a great deal of day dreaming. 

Then I feel that culturally the American society places 
great strains on this student. We base our beginnings on the 
American Revolution. It has been only a very short time 
that we have been considered cultured. Our cultural pat- 
terns are still revolutionary, still confused. We haven’t yet a 
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standard of values to which the young people can attach 
their goals. All of this adheres to that human being when he 
reaches the age that we called adolescent. 

Mrs. SmirtH: I think we have greatly appreciated a pres- 
entation from a person whose training includes biology as well 
as other disciplines. I wonder if someone else on our panel 
would like to contribute at this point? 

Mr. Crvitte: I’m very much impressed with what I’ve 
heard. I’ve heard it all my life. It comes at me with arrows 
now, with some startling new meanings. I’ve been thinking 
of the relationships that take place between high school teach- 
ers and high school students, and the fact that although 
we are trained to remember this kind of information about 
these boys and girls we work with, although there is a book 
on the desk that reminds us of it daily, although the doors 
do get slammed one day, and the conduct is different the 
next day, even we forget it and we are supposed to be profes- 
sionally minded toward the young people in our classrooms. 
Have you ever completed a day at school, or wherever you 
deal with young people, at home or at school, and found 
yourself guilty of failing to remember the basic conditions 
which have affected your relationship with a young boy or 
girl? How much more have the vast majority of people over- 
looked those same conditions, the multitude of parents who 
don’t work with young people all day long, who work at fac- 
tories, at office situations, who meet their sons and daughters 
only at periods of stress during the day, the rush at morning 
and the rush again at night? So we must be building up the 
barrier which has been implanted in the protoplasm. We 
are not only ignoring it and forgetting it, we must be heap- 
ing upon our young people daily conditions which make 
this natural barrier seem greater than it was ever intended 
to be. 

Mrs. SMITH: That is an extremely interesting comment. 
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It carries with it an angle which is quite one to give us 
thought, the angle of the extent to which individually we 
add to the complications in spite of our good intentions on 
these matters. 

Frep: It is very normal and natural that this increasing 
desire for independence, for bridging the gap between youth 
and his parents, can become almost consuming in these adol- 
escent years. It is natural, it should be looked forward to, 
and it’s something that our parents must understand and 
not try to break. That there are individual differences among 
human beings is a basic fact that has long been established. 
The teen-ager is at a time in his life when the establishing of 
his own independence is a consuming factor. He is most eager 
to be like his exact age mates. This becomes quite perplexing 
to his parents who desire that he would be their idea of a 
model youth. We find youth today running in these groups, 
which we often call packs, but this is a necessary outlet of 
recognition. It is upsetting to him to feel that he is different 
from the others whether it be the speed with which he does 
his algebra, the way that he ties his tie even, or the drowsiness 
that overtakes him after lunch. An adult who would be of 
help must not only be able to recognize the individuality of 
each adolescent but to interpret that individuality to the 
youth himself. It is in this way that the individual becomes 
more mature, by better being able to see his own abilities, in- 
terests, peculiarities as they really are. 


Mrs. SMITH: At this point I would like to reach into 
this audience to one of the most helpful persons in this en- 
tire area, to someone whose influence goes far beyond most 
of us in relationship with young people. Miss Neely, is it too 
great an imposition to ask you to make a comment? 

Miss NeeEty: I think I might astonish you by telling 
you that as far as these normal differences are concerned, I 
think it is important that we accept them and enjoy them. 
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I can think of nothing more deadly than a lot of young peo- 
ple who act like old people or even worse, a lot of old peo- 
ple who try to act like young people. When we old people 
say to a young person, “Act your age,” we don’t mean it. We 
mean act my age and if they really did that, it would be 
deadly. The thing that makes life really enchanting is that 
there are these differences. It is only when we become ter- 
ribly extreme, abnormal, that they are distressing. I think 
that the thing that I have enjoyed most over the years in 
working with young people is that they are young. I think 
there is nothing sadder than a young person who acts old 
or conservative. 


When I was at the White House Conference I was in a 
panel group that was discussing some of these problems and 
they said that one of the main problems was that youth were 
rebellious, they were in revolt. When I couldn’t stand it 
any longer, I said, “I would like to just stop at this point 
and say that I am thankful for that. It would be terrible if 
they weren’t. There is much of what we do or try to do that 
they should rebel against and thank heavens they do it!” 

Now I think that it is up to older people, perhaps we 
have the most understanding because we are older and be- 
cause presumably we have been through a period of youth. 
I would like to commend to you the book, “Friendly Persua- 
sion” by Jessamyn West. There is one little sketch in there 
called Homer and the Lillies. If you have not read it and are 
working with young people, for heaven’s sake read it! I think 
it is the most charming story of an old man and his relation 
with a young boy and it was a wonderful relationship and 
I commend that to you. Young people if they can, should 
try to enjoy older people the way they are. The trouble with 
us in America is that we are inveterate reformers and we 
are trying to make people over all the time, older people 
trying to make young people over, and so are the young peo- 
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ple trying to make the parents and teachers over. If we could 
just relax and enjoy the things that there are to enjoy in 
these differences, I think that we will get lots further towards 
understanding and communicating. 

Mrs. SmiTH: Thank you very much. I wonder if at this 
point our young people feel like adding to what we have 
been saying. 

Patty: Naturally I think most adults forget that they 
must understand teen-agers or try to understand and re- 
member back if they can. However, I think some parents 
carry understanding to justification of our ridiculous actions 
at times. They seem to be afraid of their children. I have no- 
ticed that in quite a few parents and it seems to result in a 
lack of discipline which children need and which they want. 
Believe me, even the wildest children appreciate and cling to 
someone who can give them discipline. Another thing that 
they forget, parents, policemen, teachers, anyone in author- 
ity seem to forget that you don’t extract respect from a teen- 
ager because you are who you are. Some people seem to say, 
“I’m a teacher,” or “I’m a policeman, so you must respect 
me because I have authority over you.” I’m afraid you can’t 
do that with teen-agers because they are naturally rebellious 
and they are very good at sniffing out phonies especially in 
adults. They don’t like to take much from adults in the first 
place. 

I also enjoyed a little speech that was made a little while 
ago and IJ think it is true of teen-agers that they are expect- 
ed to act like adults and yet they can’t approve of the adult 
behavior that they see. I think that you have to remember 
that we are young, and if we didn’t act a little ridiculous at 
times, we wouldn’t be youthful and we wouldn’t have as 
much fun. We can’t act like adults; we shouldn’t. However, 
I think it comes back to the problem of discipline. Parents 
have to realize that they have to let it go so far, but they 
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should know where the line should be drawn and they should 
draw it. If they will just try to remember to earn the respect 
of their children, they will have it. They won’t have to tell 
them, “You have to respect me.” I think it is an essential 
part of growing up to have that imbedded in them, respect 
for authority, and respect for the values that adults should 
have. 

Parents overlook the importance of example for teen- 
agers. Teen-agers don’t like to be told what to do, they like to 
be shown. In fact they learn more through example, than 
they do through someone’s telling them. 

Frep: I think that Patty brought up a good point there 
that teen-agers are probably better judges than anyone as to 
whether or not a person can be trusted. They look at a par- 
ent or a teacher in a light that no one else can. The teachers 
see perhaps 35 students in class every day while each student 
has to concentrate on that one teacher. It takes the teacher 
35 times as long to find out about all the teen-agers as it does 
the teen-agers to find out about the teacher. 

We had an example of that in school where I attended. 
We had a teacher whom we loved very much, a great per- 
son, one that I think I will always remember. We had a hand 
picked class of 22 of the best students in creative writing to 
work on articles to be published in magazines. This teacher 
had a heart attack and had to leave school. We were given a 
substitute teacher. With 22 top-notch students in a class you 
would expect that they would have enough respect for the 
former teacher to behave with the substitute. However, it 
took us about three days to find out that although this teach- 
er demanded respect, she didn’t use any diplomacy. She said, 
“do this because I tell you to,” and teen-agers don’t operate 
that way. We gave her what would be called a “rough time,” 
because of the fact that although she was capable of doing 
her job, she didn’t instill in the teen-agers, the pupils in her 
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class, the willingness to work and learn that the former 
teacher did. 


Mrs. SMITH: We move now to a consideration of what 
to do about all this, a thoroughly entrancing thing to cope 
with and we hope to invite everyone to participate. 


Frep: I think that Patty very clearly pointed out that 
you cannot merely set up ideals that you believe as adults 
and expect youth to accept them whole-heartedly. There is 
simply a rebellious action there. They won’t take it. One of 
the ways that acceptance can best be accomplished is by 
the sharing of values. Now by valuing I mean that we expe- 
rience together the finding of something new, something 
old. We don’t try to tell youth that this is the answer, this 
is the right way, but rather we go at it together. We expe- 
rience it all over again together. This is a task that takes a 
mature adult. An adult realizing the problems of youth is 
willing to go in and help youth share this together. The teach- 
er who would be a real teacher and who would set up a 
real learning situation has to have this willingness as a pre- 
requisite to their teaching. If you take the position that your 
knowledge is complete and that you are merely there to give 
out the knowledge and that they are there merely to receive 
the knowledge, a learning situation more than likely will not 
exist except on a very superficial basis. But if we earnestly 
want to share something with these people, if we want to 
value something in the light that we are both gaining from 
it, youth experiences this too and they know that we’re with 
them, and they’re with us. 


Mr. Crvitxe: I wonder if I could pick up with Fred’s 
last expression “bridging the gap” and ask Miss MacGregor 
a question. Once this gap is bridged, what is the difference 
in the situation as it exists before the barrier is broken 
through and afterwards? I am trying to seek an operational 
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definition of what happens when the barriers are broken 
through. 

Miss MacGrecor: I think we can read into that ques- 
tion that certain elements of the barrier are inevitable, but 
when the distrust aspect of the barrier is penetrated, what 
happens? Perhaps an illustration will suggest one answer. I 
can recall a number of Youth Authority cases where the art 
work done at Ventura School for Girls unlocked the resis- 
tance, the anti-social attitude of the youth. I will recall for 
you a case where one of our parolees in San Francisco had 
become involved in further trouble. She was brought before 
the board and sat wrapped in hostility. I doubted that we 
could help her. She was so completely resentful and with- 
drawn. Her parole was revoked and she was returned to Ven- 
tura. The next time I went to Ventura there was a picture in 
the office of the superintendent. It was a sensitive portrayal 
of an Indian boy. In response to inquiry I found it was paint- 


ed by the girl from San Francisco. The teacher of the art 
work had released the artistic ability of this girl and made a 
friend of her. From that point on her problems began to un- 
ravel, and she was able to accept the rest of the educational 


program. 

When the barrier is pierced, when the youth finally real- 
izes that the adult world isn’t ranged against him, but is sin- 
cerely trying to help him, the whole picture changes and 
miracles happen. If that happens in the extreme of the 
Youth Authority cases, certainly this must be happening all 
the time in other less extreme problems. 

Mrs. ScHwartTz: I might suggest to Miss MacGregor 
that if young people find their goal, that sometimes serves 
as a bridge. If we can work with them and have them define 
a goal that is realistic, that sets into operation a terrific re- 
lease of energy and their motivation comes from inside 
towards that goal that they have realistically established. 
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Many of these young people who seem so lost can’t accept 
the goals that society has put in front of them. They haven’t 
had the training or experience to accept these goals. They 
have established none of their own. If we can work with 
young people and help them to establish these goals, that im- 
mediately releases this tremendous amount of energy that 
motivates them toward success. 
Miss MacGrecor: May I suggest that the establishment 
of those goals may have two aspects; the long range which 
we might call the vision, and intermediate, attainable goals 
that can be achieved without strain. 
Mrs. ScHwarTz: Our goals in education are often too 
far ahead for the young people to grasp, whereas if we work 
towards the more immediate ones, we can proceed step by 
step in a developmental process. 
Mr. CrvitLeE: Could we take an example of a goal 
that provides a bridge in a very real sense. A bridge that is 
something that you can put your foot on with one step. I 
would like to refer to Fred’s illustration of a classroom com- 
posed of a selected group of students whose purposes were 
interrupted. Your original teacher was an important factor 
in the link of communication that bound you together. 
When she left the classroom and was replaced by a substitute, 
the channel had broken to a certain extent. Were you able 
to repair that channel even though you might not have in- 
cluded the substitute teacher in the new circuit of communi- 
cation? What purposes did you have that gave you a way | 
back to a unified working together? Did the class succeed 
before the year was over in establishing the type of class that 
you had before and reach the goals you had set up together? | 
Frep: As much as I would like to say we did, we didn’t. 
The class seemed to come apart and there was none of the 
closeness that came from being able to talk to the teacher 
and being able to understand what she was telling us, to un- 
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derstand her motives for wanting us to write. She wanted 
us to write to put down our ideas to make other people un- 
derstand what we wanted to say. The other teacher didn’t 
have the gift or ability to do that. The ties were never rees- 


tablished. 


Mrs. SMITH: That’s an interesting answer of a very 
revealing sort. Would anyone else like to give actual proce- 
dures or suggestions for bridging the barrier and creating a 
channel for communication? 


MEMBER OF AUDIENCE: I think that what we should em- 
phasize in Fred’s situation is the subject matter. One teacher 
had complete control of the subject matter. Obviously 
the second did not. I think that many of our discipline prob- 
lems are apt to be based on just this situation. It means a 
great deal to your students, especially adolescents if you 
have complete control of‘ what you are going to teach 
whether it is history, literature, etc. 


Mrs. SMITH: That’s an interesting comment. It brings 
up the sharing of the value of the subject as one point of 
departure that apparently the second teacher did not take ad- 
vantage of. The sharing of a value is inherent in excellent 
teaching. 


Mrs. TANGEMAN: I would like to ask Fred this ques- 
tion. Being a good substitute teacher is a very difficult job, 
and I am thinking in terms of that person at the moment. 
Assuming that she didn’t have the command of subject mat- 
ter, she didn’t know what the goals were, she did not know 
the method by which to relate herself to the other teacher, 
what could she have done that she didn’t do that would have 
bridged that gap and not interfered with your going on? Per- 
haps you people might have been better without any teacher 
for a while anyway as long as there was momentum enough 
to carry you. What could such a teacher have done in order 
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to not interfere with you and your goals and the accomplish- 
ment that you were capable of? 

Frep: I think that every teacher’s dream is to have a 
near perfect class where individual attention can be given 
to those students who demand or need personal attention. 
I think that it would have been a good idea for her to have 
asked the class what was going on, what the goals were, and 
to try to follow along those lines until it became evident to 
her that those goals weren’t attainable or weren’t the prac- 
tical thing for our class to be studying. If she would have 
taken into consideration the fact that she did have an out- 
standing class and work on that basis where she let the class 
help her do her job, not try to do it entirely herself. If she 
would have had the insight to trust in us to help her along, 
then I think there would have been no breaking of the bridge 
between her and her students. 

Mrs. SMITH: We are coming to a very clear articula- 
tion here of sharing the purposes and the goals of the learn- 
ing situation, a fundamental in getting through the barrier. 

AUDIENCE Participant: I think you overlook a basic 
loyalty of a teen-ager to his teacher. It is a very fine quality. 

Mrs. SMITH: That is a very interesting comment. How 
can we re-channel the loyalty that is there—not for us per- 
sonally as a substitute teacher coming in, but for the goals 
of the class? To identify with those goals and move forward 
with us as a part of them, sharing the activities of the class 
and the wonderful contributions of the previous teacher. 
Perhaps we are heading into something here that needs much 
more emphasis than it ever gets, the proper conditioning of 
classes and of substitute teachers for a situation which is a 
problem in almost every school. 

AUDIENCE ParTICIPANT: What were the goals of the 
class? If they really had established their goal, why didn’t 
they go on or were they imposed by the first teacher? I don’t 
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understand why with a superior class they couldn’t reestab- 
lish those and carry them out. 

Frep: The majority of the students in the class decided 
to take that course because they thought that it would do 
them more good in college than English literature. I think 
you all know how important English literature is when you 
get to college. The purpose of this class was to make it possi- 
ble for us to write, not as the average high school class but 
for the express purpose of writing for publication. The goal 
of the class at the beginning of the semester was set down 
by the teacher and she said, “You may write about anything 
you wish to write about as long as you maintain an effort 
to improve upon what you have already written.” In other 
words don’t write something once or twice, write it five 
times or six times until you get it right. That was the goal 
of our class. No assignments; you were required to turn in 
so many words a week. It could be on any subject that you 
wished. You could confer with the teacher at any time, to 
have her analyze your work to see how good it was or how 
bad it was. So the goal of the class was not one of learning 
fundamentals. It was one of becoming professional. Out of 
the class we probably had three articles published by each of 
the students in the class. We published our literary anthology 
called ‘Vapor Trails” which we sold, and that was the work 
we were undertaking at the time the teacher came into the 
class. She understood and she was very helpful on that. 

Then when we began to take up where we had left off 
with our writing, she began to give us assignments, not that 
we minded assignments, but when she starts quoting things 
like ““Mary ‘1ad a little lamb” to teach us the meter of poetry 
which we had supposedly already learned and already known 
and told us to write a poem say in iambic pentameter when 
our inclination was towards blank verse, we developed a hos- 
tility because we knew our interests and our abilities didn’t 
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lie in the field of iambic pentameter, but in blank verse. So 
we decided that rather than write her way, the way she want- 
ed us to write, we would write her way but not do a good job 
and not concentrate on it. So we were only turning out me- 
diocre work, good perhaps for a regular high school senior 
composition class, but not for the standards which we had 
set for ourselves in the beginning. So she lost contact with 
us when she started giving assignments to us like writing 
children’s stories. When a writer is putting his greatest 
amount of emphasis upon one field, and then he is told to 
write stories for children from seven to eight years old, it 
breaks the train of thought of what he is trying to accom- 
plish. It may destroy everything that he has learned and been 
able to establish thus far. 

Mrs. SmitH: Thank you Fred. I think a remarkable 
illustration of semantics in relation to teaching has just come 
before us, since what the first teacher was calling blank verse, 
and the second teacher was calling iambic pentameter are 
identical. The students resented being asked to write iambic 
pentameter. In part because it hadn’t been referred to under 
that label. The labels we use are of the utmost importance. 
Let’s learn to find the nature of the poetry whether we call 
it blank verse or iambic pentameter and clear the fact with 
our students that nearly all forms of poetry have at least 
half a dozen names. That one thing would probably have 
helped. 

Frep: She was associating it not only with the meter 
but with the rhyme and besides the poetry that Pat and I 
were writing usually consisted perhaps of only seventeen 
words to the poem with the majority of the words in one 
word lines. We felt that we could get our ideas across better 
writing that way, than we could by writing a line with seven 
or eight words in it. 

Pat: It was almost shameful to watch the breakdown 
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of that class because it was an excellent one to begin with. 
Most of the kids were in there for the express purpose of de- 
veloping their individual styles and their own minds by the 
way they wrote. This substitute teacher that we had, I sup- 
pose that she knew English like a book, but I’m afraid that 
she just didn’t have it for creative writing and she thwarted 
our individual efforts and herded us together like they do 
in classrooms where you are learning English and the funda- 
mentals. She left us no room to be ourselves. She wanted us 
to be in a group and work as a group together. That is okay, 
but that was not the purpose of the class. 

I think one of the main reasons she did lose contact 
with us was that from this former teacher we had gained 
far more than a formal education. In fact I think I will re- 
member her all my life because of the influence she had on 
me. She was an excellent teacher and she knew her field 
very well, but I don’t think any student who was in her 
classroom remembers her for that. She was much more than 
a teacher, she was a human being to us and she let us know 
it. She was a rather elderly lady, but you would never know 
it from her actions. She was one of the most youthful per- 
sons that I will ever know. She understood us and she let us 
know that she understood and wasn’t ashamed to show that 
she could get along with us. She wasn’t ashamed to let peo- 
ple know that she associated with teen-agers as equals. She 
didn’t enjoy any special privileges. I think one of the main 
things we liked about her was that she shared her ideals with 
us and they were excellent ones. She was far above the aver- 
age adult. She didn’t only write her ideals on the board, she 
lived them and we mentioned the fact that all teen-agers are 
good about sniffing out phonies. There was nothing of this 
about her. 














Preface 


READING THE BOOK AROUND YOU 


There is a book, who runs may read, 
Which heav’nly truth imparts; 

And all the lore its scholars need, 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 


The works of God, above, below, | 
Within us, and around, 

Are pages in that book to show 

How God Himself is found. 


The glorious sky, embracing all, 

Is like the Maker’s love, 

Wherewith encompass’d, great and small 
In peace and order move. 


The raging fire, the roaring wind, 
His boundless power display: 
But in the gentler breeze we find 
His Spirit’s viewless way. 


Thou Who hast giv’n me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 

Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere. 


— St. FLAVIAN 
in Daye’s Psalter 
1566 
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